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into the kitchen. America’s house- 
wives press their ranges and refrig- 





lors into service to help preserve 
; the nation’s food supply. 
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When we grind a small cylinder or vital war 
instrument to a tolerance of 1/10,000th of an 
inch, we are working metal to a point far finer 
than the hair on a bee’s knee. To understand how 
microscopic a bee’s hair is, take a hair from your 
head and in your imagination, slice the hair the 
long way into 30 even parts. Each divided part 
would represent a bee’s hair. Yet, day in and day 
out during the war’s duration, Apex workmen 
are working metal to such close tolerances. 


To build war devices to such exacting measure- 
ments, it was necessary for Apex to learn new 
manufacturing techniques and to work with far 


FINER THAN THE HAIR ON A BEE’S KNEE! 


closer tolerances than was ever before needed by 
washer manufacturers. 


Our experience in highly-precisioned war work, 
plus our established leadership in design and 
engineering features, is certain to assure even 
finer Apex appliances for postwar days. Our 
newly installed precision equipment and improved 
facilities will greatly increase our appliance 
capacity and help Apex maintain its pre-war 
position as one of the world’s largest makers of 
fine electric washers, ironers and cleaners. 


It will pay you to keep your eyes on Apex. 


THE APEX ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY e CLEVELAND, OHIO 

















New ‘Apex Research and En- 
gineering Laboratory. 


Apex Main Plant before new 
additions. Now 50% larger. 


Sandusky Plant, home of the 
popular Faultless line. 


Apex Foundry, making perma- 
nent mold and sand castings. 


The entire Apex organization is all-out on war orders, making such delicate and highly-precisioned devices as aircraft 
engine parts, firing controls for naval guns, aerial photographic equipment, high altitude oxygen control devices, 
practise shell development and other jobs requiring the services and skill of highly. trained and experienced technicians. 
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Service and Dealer Survival 


a year ago something like ancient history. Nevertheless 
it is worth looking back that far on the state of the elec- 
trical dealer, a matter of public and business importance. 

In the summer of 1942 the probable fate of the appliance 
retailer seemed gloomy indeed. There was little or no new 
merchandise to sell. There was only a small number of second- 
hand appliances, and even if a dealer had some used refrigera- 
tors, OPA Order 139 imposed such restrictions on price and 
such demands in required reconditioning that he could expect at 
best to recover original cost. Service for the millions of appli- 
ances in use was an imperative need and offered a volume of 
business, but OPA Order 165 cut permitted service charges back 
to the level of March 1942, establishing price ceilings that failed 
to take into account the practices of the trade that had made 
service a charge on merchandising profit, rather than a depart- 
ment that paid its own way. The mourners were numerous. 
It was freely predicted that dealers generally would fold up and 
that utilities and manufacturers would have to assume the huge 
burden of keeping America’s homes functioning by keeping 
appliances in useful operation. 


S xe ELVE months in war time is a long, long period, and 


ELL, by this summer of 1943, a year later, things just 

haven’t gone that way. For while many dealers have 
gone out of business, the majority of good dealers are keeping 
going and give every indication of coming through to the post- 
war era of good business in good shape to take advantage of 
their new opportunities. 

Credit for this must go first to the dealers themselves, to their 

toughness, resourcefulness, and their ability to adapt themselves 
to new methods and new conditions. 
- But credit also must go to the spirit and act of co-operation 
that has accomplished so much in this appliance business. 
Manufacturers, utilities, local associations and leagues have 
wholeheartedly worked with and for the dealers. Man power 
has been and still is the worst problem. It is a problem that 
has to be met over and over again. Training in manufacturers’ 
schools, technical high school classes, by means of printed mate- 
rial, movies, slide films, goes on all the time to replace service 
workers drawn off by various war activities. The drafting of 
fathers is a heavy threat. Many trained service men are in 
this classification, and deferments must be sought and replace- 
ments located. 


The difficulties continue, be sure of that, but after so many 
have been overcome, there is a growing confidence that they 
will continue to be licked. 


HE writer has recently been privileged to learn the results 

of current surveys and field reports on service dealers made 
by several manufacturers. These manufacturers are all justi- 
fiably proud of the service job they are doing, and it is pleasant 
to see that they are proud of their dealers also. 

These surveys and reports indicate not only that dealer mor- 
tality has not been so high as had been anticipated but that most 
dealers are depending entirely on their service work and that 
they are making it pay. Dealers are not making large profits. 
That cannot be expected, nor do dealers so expect, but the bare 
fact that they generally have turned their service operation from 
a loss to a profit position is an achievement. So no wonder the 
manufacturers have some pride in dealers who can do this much. 

To get service into the black has meant hard work and 
economy. Expenses have been cut as deeply as possible. Less 
help has meant longer hours. Many dealers’ wives have actively 
enlisted, and juvenile members of the family have helped. Rent 
has been saved by cheaper quarters. . 

But I judge that the dealer has taken the troubles and upsets 
and sacrifices in his stride. An experience of this sort can help 
in the long run. And the dealer can see now certain tangibles 
that will be of help to him in his postwar business. 

In the first place he has performed a vitally useful function for 
his neighbors and his customers. He has kept their essential 
home equipment working during a period when there was more 
need than ever for such useful and productive possessions. The 
hold-over of such customer relations means new appliance busi- 
ness in the future. 

Also he has learned that these customers will pay a fair price 
for the service they require; that he has perhaps needlessly 
given too much away in the past. And, not least, he has learned 
that with good management a service department can in future 
be continued as a contributing money-maker instead of a drain 
on his postwar merchandise profits. 


POU yer 
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The Little Red School 


House 


( ponsereueie a 


Kentucky Utilities finds that Home Service 


and Capsule Mechanical Training Succeed 


in Reaching a Wide Audience Quickly. 


By TOM F. BLACKBURN 


HE little Dutch boy who stuck 

his finger in a hole in the dike 

and prevented the sea water 
from rushing in and flooding Holland 
won a place in history. 

And down in Kentucky they may 
have a few words to say after the war 
for the energy of some boys and girls, 
plus some excellent training under the 
Westinghouse service training progrm, 
which has insured customers of Ken- 
tucky Utilities Co. the peace of mind 
of fresh clothes in warm, muggy 
the comfort of electric fans, 
the coolness of electric cooking and all 
those trifles that go to make up what 
is called morale. 


weather, 


War, as you only too well know, cut 
off the supply of appliances and made 
the repair situation very grave. 

Kentucky Utilities Co. could have 
sat back and twiddled its thumbs and 
said, “What’s that to us, we can sell 
all the current we generate these days 
anyhow.’ But believing that the tradi- 
tion of the Kentucky thoroughbred is 
not necessarily confined to horses, it 
acted to look after the interests of the 
101,025 domestic customers in 413 
communities that it serves, to prevent 
what might have been a very bad 
snarl. 

Washington, D. C., which utters the 
decrees, 
that the 
orders into operation. 

In Kentucky it was seen that a long 
period of education and personal con- 
tact was necessary to ease the public 
into the appliance-less world which had 
been created. It was appreciated that 
the utilities commercial department had 
the personnel suited to reach the pub- 


lic. So instea 


sometimes appears to believe 


snap of a finger will put 


1 of firing all of its now 
unnecessary commercial people, the de- 
partment was changed over into cus- 
tomer service, 
dential, 


composed of the resi- 
commercial, industrial, 

and dealer coordination groups. 
Steps were taken to set up repair 
service centers among dealers in each 
community. Changes had occurred here 
which the public was unac- 
quainted. Some dealers had stocks and 


farm 





with 
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repairmen, and others did not. Where 
it was not possible to establish local 
service centers the company continued 
to service appliances in that area. The 
Kentucky Utilities Co. then went about 
to gather a list of who had what, and 
to offer the public guidance to the 
right service stations. Its telephones 
and personal contacts formed a free 
reference to customers. 

The home service and domestic sales 
personnel offered the shock troops for 
this new operation. Theirs was the 
assignment to call on families, find out 
what appliances were out of repair, 
look them over, help and advise. In 
operating districts where there were 
neither a home service girl or domestic 
salesman that could be trained in this 
new work, local women were then em- 
ployed. These women were chosen for 
their personality, reputation as good 
housekeepers, for their philosophy 
toward society, and for their mechani- 
cal ability. They were given the task 
of presenting to each customer all 
necessary information about the com- 
pany, its operations and rates, as well 
as obtaining from each customer such 
information as necessary to render the 
best possible service. They were also 
to make a careful survey of customers’ 
use of electric service for the purpose 
of instructing them how to operate 
each appliance most efficiently and 
economically. In addition, they were to 
create a better appreciation of the value 
of low cost electric service. When they 
were not able to make minor repairs 
and adjustments on the premises, they 
were to see that the customer was 
properly guided to the right service 
facilities. 

How was this done? How can you 
expect a group of service girls and 
salesmen whose early experience has 
been limited to what they could fix 
with a hairpin to suddenly go out and 
make minor repairs on appliances or 
properly diagnose operating troubles? 
The answer lies in the capsule of 
training that they were given before 
undertaking this work. Before begin- 
ning field work all home service ad- 

(Please turn to page 57) 





and quickly. 





Movies and sound slide films were used to get over impressions p 








THIS IS THE WAY REPAIR TRAINING WAS ‘ 
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and Serv 


WAS GOTTEN TO THE FIELD QUICKLY 


put together appliances. 





A home service girl making a call. She is shaking hands with a puppy 
dog but that's an indication she knows how to "mix". 
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A little chat in the parlor usually gets the housewife to unburden all of 
her troubles. 


6 The home service girl helps repair an iron that is behaving badly. 


She whisks off the condenser og..a-refrigerator, tells Mrs. Housewife 
that's the way to make it use less electricity. 





Servicing EAS \ 





Removing and Adjusting Agitator 


INE times out of ten, when your telephone jingles, and a 
customer calls up and says she is having trouble with the 
agitator on her Easy washer, she will complain of one of three 
things : 
1. “The agitator is stuck and can’t move.” 
“The agitator rubs the bottom of the tub.” 
“The agitator is too high from the bottom of the tub. 
Clothes work under the agitator and tear.” 
If you are going to take care of Trouble No. 1, you don’t need 
a single solitary tool. If you are going out to handle complaint 
No. 2 or 3, you want to carry along an open end wrench (# in.) 
and a special Easy drive block puller. It will only take you about 
30 seconds to take Care of Job No. 1, and you can take care of 
No. 2 and 3 in a couple of minutes. Now then follow the pictures 
and we'll be off on a demonstration of how easy it is to perform 
these simple service tasks: 


? 
2 
3. 


TAKING OFF THE AGITATOR 


The gentleman here is removing the agitator hand screw. A twist of the wrist 2 Not 
that's all there is to that. ae 


As 


REGULATING HEIGHT OF AGITATOR First place the agitator control level in gear. Then using a wrench unscrew [ 
4 Now take a look at what the gentleman's knuckles point at, and you can see the exten- hand thread) the extension screw. If you don't place in gear the drive block 
sion screw and the tapered drive block. turn around with extension screw and cannot be taken off. 


HIS is one of a series of “how to” service specific makes of 
| appliances. These step-by-step operation instructions are pre- 
pared by ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING in cooperation with 
the manufacturers and carefully checked for accuracy. Already 
published is similar service information on Westinghouse irons, 
Maytag washers, Knapp-Monarch toasters, Premier vacuum clean- 
ers, Simplex ironers, Speed Queen washers, lronrite ironers, G-E 
and Hotpoint irons, G-E washers, Blackstone ironers, Universal 
irons, Lovell wringers, Speed Queen wringers, and Hotpoint 
ranges, Apex washers and ironers and Universal washers. Also 
in this issue, Westinghouse ranges (page 10). This series will be 
continued with two or more appliances in each issue. 


iz Q The 


Here she goes, and beneath it you can se Pro 
now exposed. agitato 
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(Washers and Ironers 










Not many know it, but a quick blow with the right fist striking the bottom of the 3 Upsa-daisy goes the agitator, and beneath it you can see the agitator extension 
vane, is the best way to loosen the agitator. screw. 





oa 


a 
Presuming you have it in gear, you can looosen the extension screw as quick as a You need a special easy puller and an open end wrench, ('/2 in. jaw) to pull off the 


drive block. 


cat can wink its eye. 


at 
if Pi < 


9 The drive block has been taken out of the puller, and in the lad's right hand is the 10 This shows how the shim is installed on the tapered side of the driveshaft. This 
Proper shim selected to raise the drive block if the agitator is to be raised. If the picture presumes you are remedying complaint No. 2. 
agitator is too high as mentioned in complaint No. 3, take out a shim. 
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11 Replace drive block over shim of the drive shaft. 


By now you can see we are putting it back together. 


12 Nothing beats a wooden mallet for tapping the drive 
block back in place and making ready the next step. 


Techn 
n Ea: 


HE 

irone 

licking © 

pperation 

tances 11 
shoe. 

@ For to 

Bspecial E 

hures anc 


e% = Bost qui 


ae 
13 Here goes the extension screw back in place; 
that service man is holding a lock washer and 
plain washer in his left hand. 





Stopping Water Leaks Through 
Bottom Of Easy Dryer Tub 


ECAUSE it is the nature of gaskets to leak 
B in the course of time water may occasionally 
leak by the bottom gasket of the Easy Spindrier 
as dryer-tube center-post. The housewife who calls 
the service man always describes this as the 
trouble 

Che job is a simple one to repair. Follow these 


ph tog 


iphs and you will never go wrong. 


This picture will give you an idea of what is needed: 
Special Easy tools 68002, 6802! and 01860 are re- 
quired; also a cup of shellac and a small pan of gasoline. 


“ie 


EX 4 
—s 


Pr 
i 


6 After loosening you will find that this centerpost 
comes out very easily. 
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First, remove the basket from the spinner by lifting 
it up. Everyone knows this but not every one realizes 
that this repair job is done from this end. 


Put the special tool 01860 into 68002 and place it 
over the drive shaft to remove the basket drive 
centerpost. 


/ 


Take off the rubber gasket under the centerpost 
flange and wash both sides of it in gasoline to clean 
off the “bloom.” 


ag G 4 With 


Take out next the dryer strainer; use a screwdri (near 


to remove two screws, and also lift out the rub 
sleeve and hardened washer from center-post. 


ie 


5 Now you can remove the loose centerpost 
caused the water leak. 


Benc 
8 Paint both sides of the gasket and threads of the | 
centerpost with shellac. Now you can reassemble 
job making sure if is very tight and snug indeed. 


ELEC 
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Technique of Repairing 
Han Easy lroner 


HE customer has telephoned: “My Easy 

ironer is noisy. I hear a ratcheting or light 
licking noise.” In general this is due to improper 
pperation of the clutch assembly. In some in- 
stances it may be due to faulty operation of the 
shoe. 

For tools we need a screw driver, hammer, a 
special Easy gage and an oil can. Follow the pic- 
ures and you will see how this repair is made 
most quickly. 


Open the ironer hinged top. This photo shows how 


2 Unscrew the cover screws. First take out one screw 
things should look at start and finish. 


from the back of the ironer gear case. 


“2 With the shoe laid back, remove the other back screw 


4 Next step in the proceedings is to take off the gear 
(near shoe support) as shown. 


5 Looosen screw in the shoe support about two turns. 
case cover. 


At the same time tap the screw driver which drives 
the shoe support operating shaft forward. 


so 
* 


: § Drive the yoke back to free the snap ring—A—per- 
mitting both yoke and snap ring removal. 


— OR AS 


7 Remove and thoroughly clean the eccentric and 
clutch bolt assembly. 


8 Unhook the end of the eccentric lever spring and 


apply a special Easy gage. Notice that, when repairs 
are necessary, it does not fit. 


x 


9 Bend the eccentric lever as needed until it slips into 1 


0 Lubricate well all parts of the eccentric assembly 
of the slot of the gage. 


and re-install the spring on the end of the eccentric 
* lever. (Next to man's second finger in photo.) 


11 Replace the eccentric assembly, as shown. From 


here on reassemble the entire gear case in reverse 
order. 
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“CURING A Noisy 
Spindrier Basket 


UNNING as it does at high speed, an Easy Spindrier 

basket can sometimes become noisy when it is only a trifle 

ut of adjustment. The complaint that brings the service man is 

vise.” Repair is simple. But as the approach varies with the 
1odel, we show two sets of pictures on this job. 


Operation on Spindrier Model R 
Take along with you half and quarter inch wrenches. Slack off the basket 
drive-shaft lock-nut and tighten the adjusting screw as needed to quiet 
the operation of the basket. Work is done while basket is running. 













Same Job on Two-bearing Spindriers 


they ‘1 
shipya 
six W 
gusted 
for hi 
very | 
follow 


I 





Taferers the countersunk flathead screw in the top of 2 Lift out the screw and cap. This squares you away to 3 Loosen the lock nut with this special wrench 
e dryer cover with a screwdriver. use special Easy wrench 01272. tighten the bearing adjusting screw as needed 
% stop noise. Do job while cover is in locked position a 
Pe basket is running. 





wre 


a 
bl 
% 


You 
doms 
toa’ 
of lif 
good 
cake, 


Complaint of a Noisy 
or Binding Pump 


* Tn 
City, 
recog 
of lif 
gy Is a ¢ 
is calcul 
over 
5 advar 
_ has : 


. fami 
To get a better photo we have turned the spinner on 2 Lack of grease is the cause of the trouble. Ser the P 


its side. That isn't necessary, however, to make repairs. grease cup in clockwise direction. If empty fill wi Need 
ordinary yellow cup grease. “Na 
. 


ERE is one service call that you can duck if 

your organization is particularly busy—by 
giving instructions over the telephone. It occurs 
with a one-piece gear case Spindrier models. The 
complaint is that the pump is noisy or binds. 


4 


H 
ri” 
} 


' 
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People leave their laundry bags 

in line to mark their turns in Van- 

port City. Washers are going 
almost day and night. 


Vanport City, Ore- 
Gets Clean 
Clothes Through Coin 


Box Service; Points 
Way to Relieve Laun- 


dry Congestion. 








IM BRENNAN, 7430 South 
Dorchester, Chicago, is a 
brawny welder. Reading that 
they wanted welders in a west coast 
shipyard, he took a train out. Within 
six weeks he was back home, dis- 
gusted. The reasons he didn’t send 
for his family and settle down to a 


ch very necessary wartime job were as 
ded follows : 
— 1. Punk housing. 

2. Inability to get laundry done. 

3. Poor food, 

4. Boredom. 


You may talk about the Four Free- 
doms until the cows come home, but 
to a working man the four essentials 
of life—good housing, fresh laundry, 


good food and entertainment—take the 
cake, 


Take Vanport for Instance 


In the rise of a town like Vanport 
City, Oregon, may be seen a belated 
tecognition that without the comforts 
of life, workers won’t click. Vanport 
1s a carefully planned mushroom city, 
calculated to give every family a roof 
Over its head and all the utilities and 
advantages enjoyed back home. It 
has reached a population of 19,000 
families in four months time, making it 
the second largest city in Oregon. 
Needless to say, all inhabitants are 
war workers. 


Ser 
fill with 


ISIN 





Metered Washers 


Break Bottleneck in 





This gives you an idea of the "take" in coin from these desperate workers. Meters, 
now unavailable, will probably not be used in future expansions. 


The joker in the town’s planning 
was laundry. It wasn’t thought of. 
Asked what to do with dirty clothes, 
the city fathers smugly said, “Oh, 
send them to the laundry.” Trouble 
was, no laundry could handle the linen 
of 19,000 homes. 
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One man had a happy thought and 
scurried about the country trying to 
locate coin operated washing machines, 
which he felt he could set up in the 
utility houses that go with each group 
of houses. Out of luck, he approached 
E. N. Hurley, Jr., of Electric House- 


War Boom Town 


hold Utilities, who in 1932 started put- 
ting out fleets of coin-operated 
washers. 

“We were able to dig up 296 wash- 
ers that had been in unprofitable locali- 
ties and sent them to the west coast,” 
Mr. Hurley told Etecrricat Mer- 
CHANDISING. “They were placed in 
groups of two. A recent check showed 
that an average of 446 washings were 
being done per month by each two 
machines, at 10c. for one-half hour. 
On the basis of 500 machines which 
we will eventually get out there, we 
believe that these 500 will take care 
of 20,000 washings per month.” 


Over 3,000,000 Washings 


Judging by the record of Vanport 
City, 20,000 washers will yield 3,200,- 
000 washings a month. With bottle- 
necks existing all over the country, this 
is obviously a way to meet the laundry 
difficulties so rampant today in such 
areas as Tidewater, Virginia, the west 
coast and other war plant districts. 

Obviously this easy way of meeting 
a situation that is intolerable to war 
workers will eventually come to the 
attention of Washington authorities, 
Mr. Hurley believes, with the result 
that there will either follow permission 
to build washers to care for this need, 
or release frozen stocks for this pur- 
pose. 
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The Proper Approach In Making Some 


WES TINGHOUSHE 


A TEMPORARY RANGE REPAIR JOB 


There are many ways to keep Westinghouse ranges operating . =e 
until you get the necessary parts. A chapter in the Westing- 
house Electric Range Guide is devoted to these expedients. 
For example, the oven Signalite on ranges which use a 2.5 volt 
oven Signalite, this operates from the voltage drop in a spe- 
cial resistance wire, feeding the oven bottom heater. If this 


e <e 
wire burns out for any reason the oven bottom heater will Repairing Range Oven Heaters 


not heat. 





















ESTINGHOUSE uses two types of oven heaters in their ranges: 
a brick type and a skeleton type. Repairs made in these photo- 
graphs are done on a skeleton type. 
A common cause of trouble in the skeleton type is through a bush- 
ing going to pieces and putting the heating element out of commission. 
The repair for this trouble is very easily made. 





You can identify this wire at the rear of an oven, because a portion of it 
is coiled. 





Take the oven heater out and check over each of the bushings. In the picture 
the service man has located a broken one. 





Should this burn out, take a screwdriver and disconnect this resistance wire. 








As a temporary repair, take a 14 gage copper wire or larger and use it. 
The voltage drop in the copper wire will not be sufficient. to operate a 


Tenalite, bat wil allow Gin queen te be ened Cembanniii 2 Split bushings are used for replacement and are very easily installed. 5 











ELEC 
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Electric Range Repairs 


3 Slide one section of the bushing into the loop or bracket of the heater, placing 5 Place the wire in the groove of the bushing and twist it together with pliers. 
it under the coil. 





> 


Replacing Range Surface Units 


HESE photographs deal with a three-heat surface unit. Details 
for the five-heat unit may be found in Westinghouse’s “Conservice 
Maintenance Guide for Electric Ranges” recently published. 
While the step-by-step procedure is simplicity itself, these pictures 
give you an idea of the way an expert goes about it in order to do the 
job in the least time. 


4 Slide the second section into place from the opposite side, placing it 
of the coil. 





—_——~ 


5 Fasten the two sections together with a special heat-resistant wire furnished The first operation is to lift up the unit and remove the pan. Always put a 
with the repair bushing. piece of cardboard on the porcelain top. 
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WESTINGHOUSE Electridpang 








aS 





Remove the bolt near center of unit holding terminal cover. Lay the unit 5 Suppose you get your wires mixed up. Westinghouse advises you to tag each 

on the cardboard already provided. one. If the wires are mixed up make a voltage check, using a voltmeter or a 
230v test light to determine their position on the unit. The light will gléw dimly 
on 115v and normal on 230v. 








The terminal cover over the wiring comes off thusly. The lamp in the fore- 
ground is for use in case you lose your connection, : 




















Detach the wires, apply a new unit, and that is all there is to it but—there 7 Turn the switch Jo "high" and check voltage. The wire which has 115 volts 
are some catches. between it and each of the others should be connected to the center terminal 
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rigRange Repairs (continued) 























is inemneenntenemmtaemental 





B Connect the wires which have 230 volts between them to the outside terminal Here's the job back together again already to be put into service. It can 
of the unit. be quickly and easily done if the proper routine is followed. 





DEFT TRICK THAT IMPRESSES THE CUSTOMER 


Switch knobs on a Westinghouse range are held in place by plished, in an impressive manner, by following the technique 
friction. Because they are smooth and satiny, sometimes it _ illustrated in the accompanying photographs: 
is not easy to get them out. The job can be easily accom- 





2 Take a handkerchief and slide the hem behind the switch knob. It goes 


1 Sometimes switch knobs are hard to pull out. Never take the screwdriver easy 


to pry them off as this might damage the porcelain enamel. 








4 You will find that the switch knob comes off as slick as a whistle, and, 
oddly enough, the customer always thinks this procedure is rather clever. 


3 Wrap it around the switch knob, making a sort of a bag, and pull. 
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WESTINGHOUSE Electrjgh"’ 











“ 


Checking Oven Door Operation 


FESHi fit of the oven door is very important in obtaining good 

| cooking result Ihe top of the door should fit tightly against the 3 
oven lining The bottom of the door must not be against the oven 4 
lining, but should have a small gap of approximately three-thirty : 
econds of an inch to allow a circulation of air in the oven. An 4 
incorrect door fit may disrupt the heat distribution in the oven, vr 
causing uneven browning and other poor cooking results. It may # 


also allow steam to escape around the door which will condense 
on the surface of the range l'o check the door fit, here is a simple 


netho * 


Stick some small pellets of moulding clay on the flange of the oven lining 


at the point to be checked. 
Hy 





a 





4 To correct this situation on @ one-piece door, you first pull out the bottom These screws loosen up the hinge guard screws which permits adjusting the 
fit of the door. 


drawer. 











» 


Setting Up—or Down 


a Range Thermostat 


ERE is shown a simple adjustment needed to regulate a West 
inghouse oven control. In this model it is located on the back 








splasher. A whole chapter.on thermostats may be found in the West- 
inghouse Conservice Maintenance Guide for Electric Ranges. 
=| , 
Grab the oven control knob, pull straight out and you will find it comes off 
readily. 
ELEC 
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trig Range Repairs (Continued) 














3 Except in those spots where the door does not fit tightly, which you cam detect 
by the shape of the clay ball. 


Insert an asbestos pad 3/32 in. thick between the bottom flange of the oven 7 Close the door several times against this asbestos pad. This will cause the 
lining and door. hinge guards to shift to the proper position. Tighten the screws, remove the 
pad and your job is done. The door is as tight as it should be. 





2 Two screws control the dial setting. Each division represents ten degrees. 3 If the test thermometer reads lower than 380 deg., loosen screws, and turn 
the disk counter clockwise an amount equal to the difference between 400 deg. 
and the reading. If too high, do the reverse. Then tighten screws, replace knob. 
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J. C. Plankinton, Northwestern Electric Co.; Berkeley Snow, secretary, North- 
west Electric Light & Power Association; Pat Johnson and Charles Hess of 
Puget Sound Power & Light Co., confer between sessions. 


LTHOUGH dealer mortality has 
been high and will con- 
tinue to be so as the war 


progresses, most dealers plan to go 
back into the electrical business when 
peace comes, according to the consen- 
sus of opinion expressed at the meet- 
ing of the utilization section of the 
Northwest Electric Light and Power 
Association held in Portland recently. 


Dealer Mortality 


D. B. Leonard of Pacific Power and 
Light reported that mortality of dealer 
establishments on the lines of his com- 
pany has been about 25 per cent for 
small appliances and 32 per cent on 
major appliance outléts. Survivors 
have proved versatile in finding sub- 
stitute lines to enable them to keep in 
business. Ed Walker, sales manager for 
the B.C. Electric reported that after 
nearly four years of war, only about 
thirty dealers were left of the original 
hundred reporting in that district. 

, Canadian restrictions prohibit the sale 
of an electric range to any house pos- 
sessing a chimney. 

Speaking from experience with 
Idaho conditions, R. E. Gale expressed 
the possibility that utilities planning 
important expansion programs after 
the war may find it necessary to go 
back into merchandising, particularly 
in rural districts, which dealers did 
not really cover. A. C. McMicken and 
Fred Hodge of Portland General Elec- 
tric, however, believe that dealers can 
really handle the merchandising job, 
even under postwar expanding condi- 
tions. Fred Hodge believed that the 
limiting factor to expansion was more 
apt to be the inability of old line ex- 
tensions to carry the increase in rural 
load. Others testified to the intention 
of dealers to go back into business as 
soon as peace conditions justified. This 
includes all department stores and lar- 
ger outlets which will look upon the 
postwar demand for appliances as an 
opportunity in which they wish to have 
a share. 


Utility Salesmen Today 


What has happened to the utility 
sales department was brought out at a 
discussion presided over by A. H. Weg- 


War and postwar ques- 
tions; dealer mortality; 
and service problems 
discussed by power 
company men 





J. C. McMicken of the Portland General Electric 
Co. and A. H. Wegner, Washington Water Power 
Co., exchange stories at the conference. 


Dealer Problems 
HIGHLIGHT NORTHWEST CONFERENCE 


ner of Washington Water Power. 

One home service girl maintained by 
Portland General Electric gives home 
service calls over the telephone in the 
mornings and makes a few mandatory 
calls in the afternoon which can be 
reached by bus or street car or on foot. 
The Northwestern Electric’s home 
service representative has _ initiated 
some new calls in housing projects. A 
survey made of newcomers in these 
districts indicated that a large number 
came from nearby towns in Washing- 
ton and Oregon where they had been 
relatively familiar with the use of elec- 
tricity for cooking. In cases where no 
restrictions were placed on the use of 
electricity which is included in the 
rent, the usage averages around 400 
kw.-hr. per month. Because of three- 
shift housekeeping schedules, the load 
is about evenly distributed throughout 
the 24 hours. 

Puget Sound Power and Light has 
converted its entire home service staff 
to war work. Two girls (a number 
which may later be increased to 
twelve) carry on an essential program 
of nutritional and service education, 
working closely with governmental 
agencies, assisting in dimout com- 
pliance as well as with nutrition and 
home canning classes. Farm service 
consultants are busier than ever befare 
aiding farmers to obtain equipment by 
exchange or purchase and suggesting 
methods of improvising means of meet- 
ing the:manpower shortage by mechan- 
ical helps. This company has made few 
cuts in its sales staff since 1941, when 
the direct selling program was given 
up. The utilization staff has since that 
time done application work which 
would otherwise have had to be carried 
on by the operating departments, a fact 
which has been recognized by draft 


deferments. Except for five or six from 
the department who have obtained 
commissions, the staff has remained 
intact. 

Problems of serving appliances in 
the Northwest were discussed under 
the leadership of J. M. McKay of Port- 
land General Electric. Dealers have 
handled most of this work, but by no 
means all dealers have established re- 
pair departments. Shortage of expe- 
rienced help, particularly in the field 
of sealed-in refrigerator units, is one 
of the major difficulties, while OPA 
ceiling prices on used equipment have 
kept down the number of units which 
could be profitably handled. Training 
classes have for the most part not been 
tried in the Pacific Northwest because 
of the difficulty of obtaining students 
in competition with shipyard work. 


Service Problems 


In British Columbia about 50 per 
cent of appliance repair work is han- 
dled by the utility. Salesmen and ware- 
housemen have been trained to do serv- 
icing. Parts are becoming a problem. 
Except in cases of extreme emergency, 
service is not promised under 48 hours. 

The importance of preventing the 
sale of substandard appliances during 
the present emergency period and par- 
ticularly when the ban is lifted with 
the coming of peace was discussed and 
a motion was passed urging the pas- 
sage of substandard appliance laws 
throughout the Pacific Northwest. Any 
relaxation of standards will saddle the 
industry with future problems of serv- 
icing, as well as loss of customer good 
will. In one housing project where 
cheap hotplates were furnished the 
burnouts were as many as 40 per day, 
according to McKay of the Portland 
General Electric. 
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Other wartime problems such as the 
forecasted “brownout,” aiding industry 
in the securing of war contracts, and 
the participation of utilities in civiliay 
defense work received attention. 


Postwar Plans 


The meeting concluded with a dis- 
cussion of postwar planning, led by 
Charles Hess of Puget Sound Power 
and Light. Difficulty in getting dealers, 
emphasis on dealer cooperation, with 
salesmanship and _ service training 
classes, and a general promotional pro- 
gram of advertising—newspaper, re 
dio, window display and direct-by-mail, 
were all part of the postwar picture, 
according to Mr. Hess. There should 
be water heater standardization, ant 
there will undoubtedly develop 2 
greater emphasis on laundry machines, 
with automatic dryers and increasing 
use of electric ironers. There will b 
greater need for home service promo 
tion of all types. Home lighting, long 
conditioned by dimout and blackout 
restrictions, will have to start ow 
again with a new program of educa 
tion. Newcomers to the West, attracted 
by wartime. jobs, will have to be edu 
cated to higher western living stand 
ards. There will be greater emphasis 
on space heating and panel heating of 
homes and industrial establishments. 
Commercial cooking loads will be 
stimulated by familiarity with electric 
cooking as practiced by the army and 
navy. 

Manufacturers cautioned that post- 
war production must make use of 
models for which production ma- 
chinery will be ready and warned that 
it will take some months before change 
over from war factories could be 
brought to full production. 






































| They’re talking to 
YOUR CUSTOMERS 





























Do you respect the judgment of business houses whose products are listed 
below? They are buying space in the FARM JOURNAL to talk to your 
customers, knowing that the results must be worked out in your store. 
These experienced advertisers select the FARM JOURNAL because it is 
o welcomed and read in 2,700,000 homes—by far the largest and most influ- 
. ential rural circulation in America. 
/ilian . ” i Pos 
Meet this money half way—cooperate with these advertisers by display- 
ing and featuring their merchandise. sen nt 
dis- e . ; * , 
‘ty Here are the products in your line Of the TOP FOUR ‘ 
Ower 4 . 4 e : 
re: advertised in current issues of general magazines 
= FARM JOURN . 
rig «= «280 aatatnonbasnas ONLY ONE is rural 
pro- , 
ai BOND FLASHLIGHT BATTERIES PHILCO PRODUCTS FARM p= 
ture, EVEREADY FLASHLIGHT PINCOR MOTORS rane 
er ideomane REPUBLIC STEEL 
7 . FRIGIDAIRE U. S. STEEL 
ines GENERAL ELECTRIC WESTINGHOUSE PRODUCTS 
Ik HOTPOINT APPLIANCES WINCHESTER FLASHLIGHT 
al NORGE BATTERIES 
— PARMAK ELECTRIC FENCER ZENITH RADIOS 
‘KOU! 
out 
luca: 
cted ° 
a Do you know that in more than two thousand counties out of 3,072 in the 
nasi United States, FARM JOURNAL has more readers than Life, Collier’s or 
I ° © 
oat the Saturday Evening Post? Let us give you the actual figures for your 
be . 
> county. Write for them today. 
and 
Dost- 
> of 
b FARM 
a GRAHAM PATTERSON, Publisher JOU RNAL Washington Square, PHILADELPHIA 
s, AND Farmers H iF 
N6 
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NORGE SALUTES THE 


—in impressive program 










Magazines and newspapers carry tribute 
... pledge of post-war resumption of 
quality products 


Norge advertising for the balance of 1943 has a series of objectives 
which, we believe, is not only in harmony with government wishes 
but is of greatest help, at present and in the future, to Norge dealers. 
Briefly, our advertising will: 

Support the government in its morale-building efforts. 





Define Norge’s participation in war production. 
Assist Norge owners to get the best service possible from their present 
equipment. 


In a general way acquaint the consumer with the advantages of our 





post-war products. . 

Maintain and increase the nationwide good will now accorded 
Norge. ° 

Advertising, of course, is only one unit of an aggressive program we have under way on 
behalf of our distributors and dealers. The wealth of practical ideas which will be available 
to them through the activities of the Norge Jury of Marketing Opinion will provide another 
basis for greatly increasing post-war sales. Yes... there is a great future with Norge. 


LO Ee ee 


oy . The Army-Navy “E” flag President 
, has been awarded the 
| F id > men end women of Merge NORGE DIVISION, BORG-WARNER CORPORATION 
\ DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 


for ‘‘outstanding pro- 
| duction of war materials.” 


HOME APPLIANCES. 








A BORG-WARNER INDUSTRY. 
e nel ina ey = eee ; Sag 
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WOMEN OF AMERICA 


of national _phohimats 











since eatly pioneer days. But now. instead of scannin 

ands of marauding savages, our women's eyes sweep the skies for stil 
more savage foes. To learn what is required of them in Civilian Defense, ¢ 
have studied long and diligently. To perform their duties they are giving u 
valuable time from household and business responsibilities, as well as precious 
hours of leisure. And they are doing all this without thought of reco: a 
other than the satisfaction of serving their neighbors and their country. In 
every sense of the word they are truly representative of American womanhood 
.. . We at Norge, completely ‘ork, salute the women of America for 

adering their homes and thei 


vi, a hl yo 
My Uyyplunces 


* A BORG-WARNER INDUSTRY x 








Beginning with this beautiful full-color advertisement in August, Norge 
advertising will solute the women of America from the pages of 
thirteen of the nation's leadi i This U rtime adver- 
tising will remind the more than 31, ,000,000 readers of these magazines 
of Norge famous home appliances. 





THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


Weekly Magazine Section 
lini ee 


ONLY PRE-WAR PRODUCER OF A COMPLETE LINE OF 
ROLLATOR REFRIGERATORS * ELECTRIC RANGES * WASHERS * 
GAS RANGES * HOME HEATERS * COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATION — 
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They're 


DOINE 


Women give a good account of them- 


*+hhhhh 
“PPP bbb 


| Poet 
e 














of work 
selves in electrical repair work a, 
Asked i 
this wo 
By CLOTILDE GRUNSKY ao 

pected 
their ov 
Not | 
/ her job 
N spite of the pressure of the labor the other workers, men and women, more nt 
shortage in electrical service jobs, before a week was out. Mr. Mc 
Here is @ woman electrical inspector at the Boeing Aircraft Company's Seattle plant. there seems to be a widespread only fo: 
Just one of the many new fields in the technical side of the electrical industry, which opinion among dealers that women Shop Instruction Given does 1 
women have shown themselves capable of handling. do not make good workers in the In all cases the newcomer is give in the : 
repair field. “They’re just not me- instruction in the work of the sho in his 
chanically minded,” seems to be the after arrival. Previous instruction i to inst 

general opinion. “All right for routine the training course is helpful, provi until th 

work,” said one dealer when it was ing a basis for learning, but is nlm from v 

pointed out to him that women are regarded as full preparation by ami not afr 

now working successfully in all types means. Mr. Moore says that he ha get stat 

of factories, “but not good at diagnosis found women adaptable, skilful meMM underst 

of trouble.” chanically, good learners and goo to go 

workers. He says that he feels surf trouble 

Women Teatnocs he could take almost any one of then women 

And yet it seems that about two and, provided she was willing to workfM arrival 

thirds of the trainees in appliance could turn her into a useful member ol has so! 

repair courses given since war started the staff in some capacity within up los’ 

have been women, and it seems obvious week’s time. Rest 

that the proportion is likely to grow Two women are now in charge of able o 

larger as time goes on. Industry asa the small appliance bench in this shop womer 

whole is turning more and more to handling repairs on all small appli are to 

women as a source of help. It is ances. Both of these young wome—™ some 

doubtful whether, if more help is state that they have always liked me The 

needed in electrical repair work—and chanical work. One of them helped i Co. of 

the latest reports show that most brother in his garage before the warm workit 

shops are fifty percent undermanned— she hopes to go into repair busines ing sa 

men can be obtained. Can women’ with her husband (now a mechani Mr. S 

do the work? in the Air Corps) after the war. Thi partm 

Well, there is quite a group of them other young woman says she “always backg: 

Women welders in a California shipyard do their jobs with precision and skill. In Oregon who are now doing it successfully. tinkered with things” around home ance : 
they work on wiring layouts, maintenance, switchboards, fixture installations, handling Some eight or nine firms in the San and has sought mechanical jobs wher North 
fairly heavy work as well as precision jobs. Francisco bay region have employed ever she could find them. Her fathef In on 
women in this work with entirely sat- is a mechanic. She would like to keep satisfa 

isfactory results. on with the work after the war iif wome: 

There is the General Electric Fac- opportunity is still available. Them attend 

tory Service branch, for instance, with both came into the work throughi supple 

R. E. Moore in charge of appliance courses taken at a trade school, on™ These 

repair. He has some eleven young electrical and one in airplane engines phar, 

women in his employ and expresses Another girl, also from the trade shop. 

himself as entirely satisfied with their school (a sheet metal course consti-™™ the pc 

work. Of these, about half received tuted her preparation) is now im “Don 

some training, either in the electrical charge of spray gun work in refinish-§§ wome 

repair course sponsored by the North- ing appliances, a job she took overfm his ve 

ern California Electrical Bureau or in with very little guidance, after listen-§§ to old 

some other mechanical field at a trade ing to the repeated instruction given are 1 

school before undertaking their jobs. a man who had difficulty in learning§§ finger 

Others were attracted to the work the technique. She is doing a better the h 

from unrelated fields because of the job than her male predecessor. excep 

fact that they liked the idea of mechan- opinic 

ical work ré sought the better pay Even Refrigerator Repair ances 

and the greater freedom in the new Two other young women, with less 
job. One of the best workers was for- preparation, are handling single steps 

merly a housewife who had never _ in refrigerator repair. They do not W: 

worked before. She prefaced her ap- know anything about the theoretical in a 

plication for work by saying that they _ side of electricity and do not feel the three 

would have to be patient with her be- need of learning, but they are good the s 

cause she was unfamiliar with all workers at their tasks and keep ahead wom 

phases of the work. As a matter of of the line of which they are a part@ cour: 

Evelyn Canterbury replaces a man at refinishing. fact she was holding her own with They prefer the freedom of this type satis: 
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of work and the association with the 
personnel of the shop, over their 
former positions in a department store. 
Asked if they planned to continue in 
this work after the war, they stated 
that they were both engaged and ex- 
pected to settle down in homes of 
their own when peace came. 

Not every woman makes good at 
her job, but the exceptions are no 


men more numerous than among men, says 
Mr. Moore. A girl who is looking 
only for male companionship or who 
: does not care to work has no place 
ives in the shop. On the whole, however, 


sho in his experience, women listen well 
On NB to instructions, not asking questions 


‘OVic TS until they have learned what they can 
S MN from what is said. They also are 
’ am not afraid to ask for help when they 
€ hal get started on a job they do not wholly 


mei understand, whereas men are more apt 
Z00ME to go ahead and get into serious 
sum trouble. His one criticism was that 
then women are not always prompt in 


work arrival in the morning, but this he 
er OM has solved by allowing them to make 
1in WM up lost time at other hours. 

Rest room facilities, already avail- 
ge dl able on the premises because of the 


shop women employed in other departments, 
appl: are to be enlarged, with preferably 
omeigs some place provided for eating lunch. 
1 me The Westinghouse Electric Supply 
pedi Co. of San Francisco has two girls 
wat working in appliance repair, both giv- 
sines ing satisfactory service, according to 
hani@ Mr. Stanphar, in charge of that de- 
Thi partment. They both came with a 
lwaysi™ background of training from the appli- 
hom ance repair course sponsored by the 
wher Northern California Electrical Bureau. 
‘athe In one case, at least, he has found it 
key satisfactory to employ the young 
ar i women at part time, allowing her to 
They attend the course for a half day to 
‘ough supplement her work in the shop. 
, ont These young women, with Mr. Stan- 
zines phar, constitute the entire staff of the 
trade shop. He is thoroughly convinced of 
onsti- the possibilities of women in this field. 
vw im “Don’t let anybody tell you that 
inish-@ women can’t do appliance repair,” is 
over his verdict. He prefers young women 
isten-™@ to older men because he believes they 
given are more adaptable and that their 
rningm™ fingers are surer and more skilful in 
better the handling of small parts. The one 
exception to their usefulness, in his 
Opinion, is in handling heavy appli- 
ances, 


















Found Women Capable 


Will M. Aronson, specializing 
in appliance repair work, has had 
three women in his shop, with about 
the same number of men. All of the 
women took the appliance repair 
course. They have proved entirely 
Satisfactory, have learned quickly, 
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worked conscientiously and are as cap- 
able as men in analyzing the defects 
of the appliances brought in. Their 
work has stood up well when put into 
use. Women workers have proved 
just as reliable as men in attendance, 
with no greater turnover. One has 
dropped out on account of family 
obligations, but comes back from time 
to time to help out during vacation 
periods. 

Several motor repair shops have em- 
ployed women to good effect in the 
rewinding of armatures. One large 
shop has about forty women in its 
employ and regards them as equal to 
men in this type of job. There are 
also several other manufacturers and 
general repair shops in the San Fran- 
cisco bay region which are using 
women successfully in repair work. 

There are a number of reasons why 
women have not been employed else- 
where. Certain shops, which might 
have tried the experiment, were not 
provided with lavatory facilities for 
women or were located in undesirable 
neighborhoods. In one instance a 
union refused to accept the woman as 
a member. In one or two instances 
the plan as tried did not work out. 
One woman, with the background of a 
heauty operator, did not like to get 
her hands dirty. Another simply could 
noe get the checking of electrical cir- 
cuits through her head. Otherwise a 
good worker, she had to be transferred 
to a more purely routine job. 


An Expert's View 


Walter Heston, instructor of the 
training course given in conjunction 
with the Samuel Gompers School of 
San Francisco, said that in his ex- 
perience, about as many promising 
women students had passed through 
his hands as men. In general, women 
suffer from the fact that not as many 
of them have the same background of 
“tinkering with things” in childhood 
that the average boy picks up. They 
are not used to “taking things apart 
and putting them together again with- 
out too many of the internal parts left 
over. The outstanding exceptions have 
usually been adept at something me- 
chanical at home, with a hobby such 
as radio amateur work or cabinet 
work. However, they may have been 
merely housewives who have always 
met the household emergencies of their 
own homes when necessary. In his 
experience, the part-time system of at- 
tending school while working does not 
work out well because the school work 
must of necessity be confined to funda- 
mentals—and he believes that the 
worker can as a rule learn faster at 
the bench of his or her own shop. 

(Please turn to page 63) 
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Women are doing a good job in hand!ing complicated electrical jobs in war plants, from 
pre-fabrication of wiring jobs for airplanes (shown here) to installation of wiring on ships. 


Leotha Pettifish and Helen Oliver handle small appliances with deft fingers. They both 
took trade school courses in preparation for their work and hope to keep on in the repair 
field after the war. 





Girls do a good job working on refrigerators at the General Electric Factory Service Branch. 
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Civilian Need For 


KLECTRIC RANGES 


USED OR NEW Electric 
REFRIGERATORS! | 


Used or New Eleetrie 
WATER HEATERS! 


IF YOU HAVE a used or new Electric Refrigerator, Range or Water 
Heater in useful condition that you do not need, one of the most patriotic 
things you can do is to sell it! Sell it to one of the hundreds of Georgia 


families whe are in great need of these time-saving, labor-saving kitchen 


servants to help free them for their war duties. fe Since appliances have 


become scarce ov account of the war. we have operated! Appliance Infor- 
mation Exchange Centers at our 84 offices throughots the state. If you 
want to buy or sell an Electric Appliance. you ure invited to list it at our 


nearest office. We neither buy nor sell the appl 


hee oul 





to get 


buyers and sellers in touch with each other, We make no charge for this 
emergency public service — aud we assume no obligation. Already 412 
Electric Kefrigerators, 186 Kangen and 86 Water Heaters have been sold 
through the fnformation Exchange Centers, Bat many, many more are 
needed — as the figures above indicate, t If you have an Electric Range, 
Water Heater. Hefrigerator or any other Electric Appliance you no 
longer need. be patriotic aud sell it to a family that does need it. Call our 
nearest office and give the details. We will pas the good news on to cus- 
tomers wanting -uch appliances—and the odds are that you'll make # 
sale! ¥e PS. When you sell an extra appliance. sock the extra income 
inte extra U.S. War Bonds! 








Don't waste it just because it is not rationed. 


USE ELECTRICITY WISELY! 








Georgia Power Company 


A CITIZEN WHEREVER WE SERVE 





It's beginning to be appreciated that 
they offer easiest way of meal preparing 


ITH 200 working families 

clamoring to the Georgia 

Power Co. for second hand 
ranges, it is becoming pretty obvious 
that the myth about electric cooking 
being a rich man’s toy had better be 
laid away in moth balls. 

They tell a story about a husky 
Georgian and his wife going over 
to Marietta to work in a war plant. 
After a couple of weeks’ experience 
with miserable living conditions, they 
decided the job was not for them and 
started packing to go home. 

“Boy, yo’ caint leave this job,” the 
husband was told. 
to it!” 

“That’s a good one—frozen to any- 
thing in July in Georgia. Tell the 
president that I tole him to sue me— 
just hop to it and And 


“Yo’ all is frozen 


sue me.” 
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the ex-employee kept right on packing. 

In a country where labor scarcity 
and relations are most important, 
it is becoming recognized that workers 
will not live like pigs just to hold war 
jobs. Flies, heat, bad food, dirty 
laundry, sleepless nights, boresome 
leisure hours will drive a working 
family off a job just as surely as a 
strike. 

Family Objections 

That the electric range offers about 
the quickest and most economical way 
to bring order on the cooking ques- 
tions becomes clear if any study is 
made of the things that labor and its 
families object to: 

1. The first thing that happens in 
a crowded area is a doubling up of 
families. Old houses are converted 
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into flats. A lot of these flats of 
necessity have kitchens with chimneys. 
And you can’t get masons to build 
them. This knocks out the argument 
that you can always turn back to a 
coal stove. Also, although not many 
know about it, coal stoves require a 
space of at least 32 x 42 inches or 
they are likely to burn the house 
down. In these tiny kitchens in make- 
shift apartments there is no such 
space for a _ stove. Furthermore, 
women do not like to cook on coal 
stoves in summer, In the south, where 
it is hot anyway, a fire in the coal 
stove makes the entire apartment un- 
liveable, far worse than it ever af- 
fected dwellings. 

2. To tell war workers to turn to 
gas is no solution. A study made of 
411 communities where the housing 
was critical showed that there either 
was no gas to be had, or that the price 
of electricity was lower. 

3. Bottle gas. Not generally real- 
ized, but with war demands for avia- 
tion gasoline and other petroleum 
products skyrocketing, the country’s 
supplies of bottle gas are teetering 
on the edge of the abyss. Butane 
gas is used in making 100 Octane 
gasoline, and propane also has its 
value. The Liquid Petroleom News 
says that the government recognizes 
that liquid petroleum users have to be 
kept in business, but there isn’t a 
Chinaman’s chance of an expansion in 
this field. So there goes your bottle 
gas for war workers. 

4. Why not cook on a hot plate? 
A logical reply is why not shoot deer 


with an air rifle? The hot plate 
its place, but the preparation of 
complete meal isn’t among them, 
pecially where a number of membey 
of a family have to be fed at all hou 
of the day and night. 


Easy to String Lines 


Most war plants are out in ti 
suburbs, many away from gas , 
power lines. It is obvious that string 
ing power lines and gas mains 
in these areas largely duplicate effort 

As George Hughes, dean of th 
electric range industry, puts it, th 
strategic advantage of the electri 
range is the fact that lines to suppj 
it can be run into an area quick 
and conveniently. The materials a 
labor wasted in piping gas to a com 
bination gas and electric home - cou! 
be saved in a straight electric homé 
Approximately 500 pounds of iron an 
steel per dwelling unit can be say 
by omitting gas connections. No mor 
pounds of copper would be necessa 
for the straight electric home than fy 
the combination-gas-electric hom 
Fabricated into electric range uni 
one pound of chromium and _ nick 
alloy saves 7,000 Ib. steel and iron. 

Steadily it is becoming seen th: 
the cost in critical materials neede 
for an electric range is more tha 
offset by the advantages and gener 
convenience it offers. The clam 
in Georgia Power Company territon 
for second-hand ranges is no novelty 
Others are likely to become equall 
vociferous wherever crowded wat 
time conditions prevail. 





household duties. 


regular residents. 


workers. 





Household Difficulties Keep Workers Off the Job 


War plants without plans for reducing the causes of absentee- 
ism have nearly twice as many people missing from work, the 
Office of War Information reported recently. 


This checkup was based on interviews in 18 war plants in 
various industries and parts of the country. Where the em- 
ployee was helped, it was found that the absence rate averaged 
4.4 percent a month. Nine other plants without this, had an 
absence rate of 8.1 percent per month. This is what happens: 


1. Married women are absent most, obviously taking care of 


2. New residents of a community are more often absent than 


3. Workers who object to plant health, safety conditions or 
lunch arrangements are more frequently absent than satisfied 
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Today you're aiming at 
both Before-Victory and After-Victory 
Objectives .... and you'll smack them 


both squarely with SERVICE 


Even an arm-chair strategist knows that it’s good 
military tactics to have two objectives in sight 
when you start a campaign—an immediate ob- 
jective and a final objective which you hope to 
achieve if all goes according to plan. These are 
equally sound tactics for every electrical appliance 
dealer in America today! 


Survival for the duration is your before-Victory 


* aim—e big-scale success in selling post-war mer- 


chandise is your natural after-Victory goal. Fortu- 
nately for you this is one time when you can kill 
both birds with one stone—SERVICE. This isn’t 
a secret weapon—for two years Premier has been 
urging dealers to adopt and make the most of such 


Directions for 


BIRDS Wi 





a Service system as that outlined in 
“Plan of Action”. And it’s worked — 
helped dealers to develop a profitable 
wartime business as well as to prepare 
for the day after the war when sales 
of new merchandise will reach unpre- 
cedented heights. 


Premier’s sixteen factory branches have been con- 
tinuously engaged throughout the wartime period 
in promoting Service and hence have been main- 
tained intact. You thus have the assistance of this 
group of experienced men today — and, even more 
important, they’ll be on hand to help you switch 
back to selling new vacuum cleaners when the 
time is ripe for opening a full-scale offensive to 
achieve your final objective. 


It’s the dealer who keeps his business going and 
his customer list active with Service today who’ll 
make the “big killing” in sales tomorrow. 


A copy of Premier’s “Plan of Action’’ will 
be sent to you upon request without charge. 


DIVISION 





ELECTRIC VACUUM CLEANER COMPANY, INC. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 











GUARANTEED 
CERTIFIED SERVICE 


For Vacuum Cleaners 
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Dick Stark, announcer on the 





Hour of Charm, reads a light- 






ing message as Evelyn, First 
Lady of the Orchestra, waits 
her cue to play. The Hour of 



















Charm is the only nation-wide man say 

, , 3 nvented | 
lighting program on the air. carships : 
Hear it Sunday, 10 p.m., EWT, we “ 

‘ Mere WOT 
NBC. Also, hear ““The World It is ha 
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Today,” News, weekdays, 6:45 la te 
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he San 
When you put a GE bulb in your reading lamp -- broadcast 
; , you are entitled to a ts. The 
Suppose the girls of the G-E Lamp Hour of Charm weren't aini ee & lot of light -- because that bne thins 
' Pp has more than sixty years of research behind Mio sal 

today reaching an audience of 16,000,000 people a month... it. Well, how much of the benef 

; , e benefit of that 
sata year research program are you actually Sta Si 
Suppose they hadn’t delivered over 500 lighting messages in gesting? ae 
, , I ; : 
the past six and a half years that the program has been nationally y you read or work with glare in your eyes, or pe har 
shadows on you heir sea 
broadcast... your work, you are throwing away much but trip 
of the benefit of good light. Dust and dirt on ne com 
a bulbs and reflector ull that 
Do you suppose there would be the same appreciation of the ingest em - = Gan ons dom your Light 2 Truth 
‘ : ‘ ent. Why not give “4 

benefits of good lighting as there is today? fit of all th iit torts Cet di 
© good light you get from those mo- elete 
dern General Electric lam erstooc 

. ps? Be 
Do you suppose that at the end of the war your potential mar- against glare -- shadows : bi. ee alert nd the 
. , ; ‘ — 68 rt! hat wo' 
ket for new lighting equipment would be as big among those nana 
millions of listeners? lready 
tations 


lly mo 
THE BEST INVESTMENT IN THE WORLD !S IN THIS COUNTRY’S FUTURE — BUY WAR BONDS! 
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F you ever enroll in a school ot 

journalism one of the first assign- 
jents they will hand you to crank out 
sa story about Johann Gutenberg. 

Johann is an old boy who got his 
iche in the hall of fame by inventing 
printing with moveable type. 

That was in 1444; and the surpris- 
ng thing is that to the end of his life 
e only thought he had something 
yhich would turn out Bibles cheaply. 
t never dawned on him—and those 

at came after him for quite a while 
that type could be used to produce 
tud horse bills, calling cards, automo- 
bile licenses, theater programs and 
ven this valuable magazine. For 
ears new uses for type were popping 
p and amazing everybody. 

Radio is in this boat. The writer 
emembers very well calling at a brick 
house in a grove of oak trees in Oak- 
nd, California, which headquartered 
he infant Magnavox, and listening to 
man say, “This dynamic speaker was 
nvented to transmit battle signals on 
warships; it may be used a little to an- 
ounce elections by newspapers, but 
here won’t be a very large market.” 

It is hard for folks who have been in 
bt the start to see how their baby is 
boing to grow. The day of specializing 
n radio is just starting, and to see 
ow it is going one can do well by 
tudying the broadcasting stations. 

Ordinarily there is a gap as big as 
e San Francisco bridge between the 
broadcasting stations and radio deal- 
rs. They have nothing in common but 
ne thing—if programs get boresome, 
adio sales fall off. 


Selling Audience Interest 


Just as movie houses have learned 
¢ hard way that they cannot keep 
heir seats filled by exhibiting nothing 
but tripe, so broadcasters face, with 
He coming period of piping peace, a 
ll that may be disastrous. 

Truth is, radio broadcasting is still 
tying to be all things to all people, to 
elete everything that will not be un- 
erstood or applauded by everybody, 
nd the result is a saccharine mess 
Hat would lose the intelligent listeners 
vere it not for the music and comics. 
lready there is an appreciation by 
tations that the intelligent—and usu- 
lly moneyed—groups need programs 





Lifting the Face of 


1OS 


FUT 


The Age of Specialization Is 
Dawning for Broadcasting Sta- 
tion and Radio Set Alike; It Looks 
Like a Niche for Everybody. 


of greater consistency than pap if they 
are to be held in line. 

This means specialization. The chap 
who reads the American Mercury 
won't dwell long on a funny paper, 
and vice versa. Radio Station WOXR 
in New York City, which puts on al- 
most straight classical programs on 
the air, is an example. A check-up of 
listeners would probably reveal more 
11 and 16 tube sets than any other sta- 
tion could boast of. 

In Chicago the veteran announcer, 
Everett Mitchell, came to the conclu- 
sion that a great number of families 
living in the suburbs had a common 
interest. On station WMAQ he started 
a Town and Farm program which 
passes out dope on everything from 
chinch bugs to curing the pip in pul- 
lets. Two years ago sponsors would 
have hollered, “No love interest,” and 
killed it. But there is no gainsaying 
the avalanche of mail he gets. In con- 
nection with the University of Illinois 
he passed out 156,000 bulletins, 50,000 
of them to direct requests to the sta- 
tion. All this on subjects like plant 
growing. He draws mail from 43 
states and recently had 4,000 letters 
about a pressure cooker. 

Such examples of appealing to spe- 
cial audiences could be given in abun- 
dance. It is obvious that we are on the 
eve of specialization by broadcasting 
stations, particularly as FM grows in 
popularity. It is the way of survival 
for small stations. 

This can logically be expected to ac- 
company a specialization in radio sets. 
In 1930 you could only find consoles to 
place in your living room. Then a west 
coast manufacturer brought out a mid- 
get and swept the country. He demon- 
strated that folks wanted radio in other 
parts of the house. Paul Galvin, who 
started a battery eliminator business in 
Chicago in 1927 was intrigued with 
the possibility of auto radio. Other 
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manufacturers had considered the mo- 
tor car a mare’s nest of noise trouble 
possibilities. Paul Galvin built a vi- 
brator set, threw out the spark plug 
suppressors (which killed horsepower ) 
and went to town with an automobile 
radio that clicked. 

Every so often somebody has shaken 
up some obvious combinations and the 
result has been a lot of business for 
dealers. At a time when the war pre- 
cludes talk about new products or de- 
velopments, there isn’t any harm in 
talking about what models should meet 
with public appreciation. A sort of hot 
stove league discussion, as it were. 

‘For one thing, there is a need for a 
good set for the kitchen. Too many 
low priced numbers have been sold 
which hum, buzz and squawk to house- 
wives who have a thousand dollars 
worth of appliances and cabinets in 
their kitchens, and don’t need bargains. 


Breakfast and Bedroom Radio 


Breakfast set radio has not been ex- 
ploited. America eats its dejeuner a 
la forchette on the breakfast set, and 
women spend real dough for colorful 
dishes, lamps, and gay linens. Radios 
in color, distinct designs and plastics 
should go to town here. 

Bedroom radio which turns itself on 
mornings and switches off when one is 
asleep has its possibilities. Just as the 
timer has made the dish washer turn 
the corner and has given the electric 
range something beyond gas competi- 
tion, so there is a chance for it to go 
arm in arm with sleeping room radio. 
Something also can be done with a 
device which gives reception with 
great clearness and softness, which will 
not awaken others. 

Battery sets which may be carried 
about the house and into the yard have 
possibilities for the future. 

Gadgets which permit the mother to 
call the children all over the house— 


. 


necessary in these sound proofing days 
—will have a tidy appeal. A micro- 
phone which enables a hostess to sum- 
mon the maid to_the dining table will 
obsolete the old fashioned buzzer. In- 
tercommunicating systems that allow 
a nervous woman to speak to callers 
without opening the door sound inter- 
esting. 

In the office there should be a de- 
mand for a tiny radio that will pick up 
despite steel girders, and permit listen- 
ing to events of national importance. 

Automobile radio may become sim- 
pler to install. It may eventually be a 
plug in device on a car, with an added 
speaker for picnickers or occupants of 
the back seat. 

Farm buildings where livestock is 
kept require special wiring on account 
of the effect that fumes from “manury” 
has on it. Today most farm building 
radio consists of junkers. Some day 
special sets for use in such places will 
appear, with extra volume to reach the 
haymow, plus intercommunicating fea- 
tures which permit folks at the house 
to get in touch with workers. 

Tractor riding is a dull job, and a 
hook om radio would be attractive. 
Ability.to switch this radio from one 
vehicle to another is a desirable fea- 
ture. a 

While broadcasting stations may not 
admit it, record playing sets have been 
direct competitors of theirs. They 
represent customers who are not satis- 
fied with what they hear on the air at 
a given moment. Even this group is 
becoming specialized in its taste, 
judged by sales of classical, popular 
and dance records. 

Just why a player has not been of- 
fered which will use film has never 
been satisfactorily explained to this 
writer. Sound on film offers the op- 
portunity to hear complete composi- 
tions, entire operas or concerts. It 
opens up the field to the reading of 
books or short stories. Film can run 
endlessly almost without stop and after 
the war surely some firm is going to 
exploit its possibilities. As a rental 
service, sound on film offers an oppor- 
tunity for dealers. 

Just as radio broadcasts will become 
more specialized, so will radio uses. 
The after the war market offers a 
chance to lift the face of the whole 
listening world—and profitably. 
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$880,000,000 ANNUAL VOLUME! 


A recent study reported by the U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
projects an annual after-the-war volume in home radios, phonographs, com. 
binations and accessories, of $880,000,000! 25,000,000 radio sets may be 
sold annually in the United States alone in the post-war period, compared with 
11,100,000 sets sold in 1941, the best previous year! 


WHO WILL GET THE PROFITS? 


Dealers and distributors will perform a vast service in selling and servicing 
these new radios. They are entitled to profitable remuneration. But WILL they 
get it? Or will fierce retail competition for this juicy post-war volume result in 
under-cover profit-cutting and inflated trade-ins of the kind that were all too 
familiar in pre-war days? 


MANUFACTURER'S SALES POLICY DECIDES YOUR PROFIT 


To you, the dealer or distributor, the manufacturer's sales policy is of vital 
importance in determining your PROFITS in selling radios. If the manufacturer's 
hunger for distribution leads to the auction of his merchandise by competing 
distributors and by “parlor” dealers, then even though his radios may be sold 
in volume, the dealer and distributor may be robbed of their legitimate profits. 





DEALERS’ AND DISTRIBUTORS’ PROFITS CAN BE PROTECTED 


Majestic will demonstrate that distributors’ and dealers’ profits CAN be protected 
. . that the radio business CAN be conducted in a way to insure good values 
for consumers AND good PROFITS for distributors and dealers. 
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DISTRIBUTION 


THE MAJESTIC CONTROLLED DISTRIBUTION POLICY 


Majestic’s Controlled Distribution policy does NOT force the dealer to carry 
Majestic exclusively. But it DOES eliminate destructive inter-dealer compe- 
tition by confining the sale of Majestic Radios to selected dealers who meet 
stern qualifications. 


KEEP YOUR EYES ON Wlazeotie/ 


“Old hands” in the radio industry, under the guidance of E. A. Tracey, President 
and General Manager, are leading Majestic toward a dominant position in the 
post-war era. Not only has Majestic produced thousands of communications 
devices for the army; Majestic engineers have developed new precision appa- 
ratus that has literally pushed back older communications horizons for the 
armed forces. To the dealer or distributor who even now is seriously planning 
ahead for his role in after-the-war merchandising, Majestic spells OPPORTUNITY! 


|*1O0O0 


‘ PRIZES IN WAR BONDS - 
aid 


ts FOR MOST HELPFUL ANSWERS 
TO THESE THREE QUESTIONS 









Ss ~ 








ed 


ses Ist Prize, $500 maturity value; 2nd Prize, $250 maturity value; 3rd to 13th, $25 maturity values. 
Every one is eligible; Contest ends December 31, 1943. 


To stimulate YOUR post-war thinking, and to check OUR post-war plans, Majestic offers prizes 
for the most helpful answers to these questions: 


(1) What types of radios will be in large demand in YOUR locality immediately follow- 
ing victory? 


(2) In what new features or new merchandising policies are you most interested at present? 
(3) What kind of advertising support do you believe will be most helpful to you? 


Competent judges will read your answers. It's facts and ideas, not rhetoric, that will count. If any 
two prize winning letters are considered by the judges to have equal merit, duplicate awards will 
be made. Write your answers to these three questions — mail them to me personally, today! 


E. A. TRACEY, President 








SINGERS 
Sips’ aah 
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Learning How To Say 


TT] ” 
No 
te of the difficult things about 
the present situation is the fact 


that so many people whose business 
used to consist of thinking up friend- 
a : , ” 

Ship-! aking Ways Ol Saying “yes now 


have to alienate the the 


affections of 
public by saying “no”. It can be very 
irritating, both to customer who 
cannot have what he wants—and to the 
clerk 
fact. dislike having 
to refuse so much that thev become 
quite annoyed with the 
put them in t 
having to 


the 


1 


who must deny the 


request. In 
nany employees 
public who 
he position of continually 
“no”, This 


repeat their 


doesn’t help matters 


P. G. & E. Teaches Employees 


R E Fisher vice 


; i president in 
charge of public relations 


and sales of 
ie Pacific Gas and Electric Co., be- 
he unpleasant 

bakers, and 
candlestickmakers were passing on the 


“une SO impressed with t 


ways in which butchers. 


necessary refusals to the public that 
he decided to teach the employees in 
his company how to turn down re- 
quests in such a way that the customer 


vould not be offended Shortages of 
l 


wiring materials, of appliances anc 
government rulings, limiting installa 
ions place’the electrical industry in 


the forefront of the businesses which 
not operate “as the 
public utilities built up a 
storehouse of goodwill because of the 
friendly relationships 


may usual.” In 


past have 


between 


cus- 
tomer and employee. After the war 
they are going to need that support 
as they again expand in the civilian 
field—it should not be endangered 
now 


ee — . ; 

rhe carrying out of this program 
was placed in hands of O. R. 
Doerr, general sales manager and of 
? . 
2eTTt 


sales. 
‘ 


the 


Reynolds, manager of domestic 

The procedure adopted was 
that of training leaders in each divi- 
sion, whose responsibility it became 
to teach the employees under them. 
Training took the form of a one and 
a half day school attended by from 
three to six members from each of the 
company’s divisions, 


Learn Facts First 


ot learning 


part of the program consisted 
the facts of the present 
situation so that information given the 
public may be bad 
enough to be when the 
denial of is absolutely 
necessary, but the true irritation arises 
from mistakes of employees which are 
later reversed by higher-ups. The 
government has purposely made ex- 


correct. It is 
turned down 


your request 


ceptions to rulings in favor of certain 
war workers; it is important that the 
local office empl yvees vhat can 
cannot, so 
that the applicant need not waste time 
and his case 


the 


know 
be dk me as 


what 


well ad 


money to carry to head 


quarters in order to get desired 
ervice 

Besides knowing the facts, the man 
who deals with the public should know 
why the rule was made and should be 


able to explain the situation pleasantly 
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» home service representatives. 





to the applicant. Ignorance of the 
basic reasons results in “passing the 
buck” to govern- 
ment officials and leaves the customer 
feeling that he has been arbitrarily 
deprived of his rights. 

\daptation of methods to the partic- 


to the company or 


ular conditions of local situations was 
left to division leaders in applying 
principles to their immediate 
problems, and to changing conditions 
as they arise. 

“When you say that, smile,” said a 
famous cowboy hero in a book which 
is still a favorite. Mr. Fisher para- 
phrased him in his closing remarks. 
Said he, “People can take it, but 
they like it with a smile. We have 
got to be courteous even though we 
have to say no.” 


these 


Lamp Shades Need 
Maintaining, Too 


ESTERN New York house- 

wives, armed with needle and 
thread, paper, pins, paint and rayon 
are making over their old lamp shades, 
under the direction of lighting ad- 
visors of Buffalo Niagara Electric 
Corp. and Niagara, Lockport & On- 
tario Power Co., operating companies 
of the Niagara Hudson System. 
Since the first of the year, over 200 
classes have been formed through the 
joint efforts of the power companies, 
Home Bureau and other women’s 
groups. 


Service 75,000 |. E. S. Lamps 


Taking their cue from current appli- 
ance conservation programs of their 
company, the lighting advisors first 
took steps to adopt a method of servic- 
ing the 75,000 I.E.S. lamps sold in 
the territory during the previous five 
years. To keep the advantages of Bet- 
ter-Light Better-Sight practices be- 
fore their customers, a series of sim- 
ple lighting recipes was prepared for 
distribution through company store 
outlets. Advice on proper care of the 
eyes was made a regular part of daily 
radio programs conducted by company 
Group 





demonstrations also were held to in- 
struct the homemaker in ways and 
means of obtaining maximum use of 
the lighting dollar through re-arrange- 


Examining some of the homemade 
lampshades at the Buffalo Home Bu- 
reau, are Dorothy Tucker, left, home 
lighting supervisor of Buffalo Niagara 
Electric Corp. and Katherine Norton 
Britt, Home Bureau director. More 
than 200 classes in lampshade construc- 
tion have been formed since the begin- 
ning of the year. 


ment of furniture, proper choice of 
wall coverings and regular cleaning of 
lighting fixtures. 

The lampshade program has de- 
veloped as a logical step in the overall 
appliance conservation effort. With 
material shortages making the pur- 
chase of new shades increasingly diffi- 
cult, the lighting advisors decided to 
do the next best thing—go to sub- 
stitute, home-made re-coverings. 


Advisors Learn First 


In order to afford competent assist- 
ance; the advisors themselves under- 
took to learn how to recover silk 
shades with available rayons.* With 
the aid of a protractor and compass, 
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they began by drafting patterns fg 
the various sizes and designs @ 
shades. Once made, the patterns proy 
an easy and certain means of shaping) 
the lining and shade covering to fhe 
frame. Next, a few firm stitches anf 
the shade was ready for its top an 
bottom trim edging. A 

In the casé’ of paper or parchment 
shades, a coat of white-paint or eve 
liquid white shoe dressing usually 
proved satisfactory in“ restoring 
reflecting qualities of faded or dug 
darkened coverings. If a new cover. 
ing was found necessary, the pm 
tractor and compass was again use 
to draft a new one. 


Peps Up Workers 
With Music 


NSTEAD of slowing up productigy 

by taking employee’s minds off thei 
jobs, music is helping, G. J. Nowotny, 
an industrial engineer at the Ray-@ 
Vac Co. said recently. This firm 
which manufactures dry cell batterie, 
recently piped music to every nog 
and cranny in the plant through J 
loudspeakers. 

A program of jive, foxtrots, and ¢ 
time music is provided for 15 
30-minute periods morning and afte 
noon, one to two hours in the eatl 
evening. The company picks recorés 
with no vocal refrain, as employes 
are tempted to waste energy trying t 
hear the words. 


Watch Out for 
Stolen U. S. Checks 


ITH a flood of allotment check 
coming through the mails 1 
families of service men, mail boxes 
are frequently robbed. Endorsement 
are forged and dealers asked to cast 
them. The FBI gives three rules t 
safeguard merchants against stole 
checks : 
1. Insist that the person preset 
ing a government check properly ident: 
ifies himself as the person entitled t 
the check, 
2. Insist that all checks be endorse! 
in your presence, 
3. Require that all checks be in: 
tialled by the employee who pays ot! 
money for them or who approve suc 
payment. 
















Defense Items Sell Well 


HUNCH that water heaters, elec: 

trical supplies and light fixture 
would be readily obtainable for defenst 
housing and easily sold, has brought 
a burst of prosperity to the V. J. 
Morris Co., of Spokane, Wash. Puslr 
ing this type of goods has enabled that 
company to sell to date more than 175 
electric water heaters, representing 
approximately $13,000 worth of busi 
ness. 
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An answer to a Maytag dealer...about the future! 


a ‘‘Last week, I had a letter 
J from a successful Maytag 
SE dealer. He wanted to 
X% ~~_-=—" know if we could find time 
these days to think of him 
and his problems and to plan for his 
future and ours. 


“This question struck me as important, for 


it may be in the minds of other dealers, too. 


“You bet we think of you dealers .. . often. 
You bet we’re concerned with your 
problems . . . in spite of being head over 
heels in war production. That’s why we 
are maintaining over half a hundred field 
men to help you... that’s why we’ve 

left no stone unturned to keep an 
adequate supply of genuine Maytag parts 
flowing to you... that’s why we’ll 


continue to furnish the parts you need 
as long as it is humanly possible to do so. 
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‘And that’s why, too, there’s one thing for 
sure, so far as the future is concerned .. . 
when the war is over, we'll again be making 
Maytag washers. . . we’ll make them just 
as soon as we can swing into production .. . 
and we’ll get them to you Maytag 

dealers with as little delay as possible. 
They’ll be good washers, too . . . dependable 
and efficient, as always. 
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‘‘Maytag has tried to show in tangible 
ways our resolve to do everything we can 
to be helpful. Last year we shipped the 
largest volume of parts in our history . .. 
this year is even exceeding last. This 

is what you dealers expect of us and we of 
ourselves . . . for Maytag has been the 
unquestioned leader of the industry for a 
good many years... and we intend to 
keep it that way.” 


WASHERS 


IRONERS 
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Dealer Mortality 
Less Than Expected 


HAT retail stores are not fold- 

ing as expected is the surprise 
of 1943, after a year and a half of war. 
In two years of war, it is believed that 
not over 300,000 dealers of all sort will 
have closed, leaving 1,500,000 still on 
the job. Bad guesses by merchandis- 
ing experts have been due to their 
failure to see the widespread tendency 
to trade up, make more dollar volume 
on fewer units. 


Booklet Published 


A booklet, “Small Retail Store Mor- 
tality” issued recently by the U. S. 
Department of Commerce, publishes 
case histories of 49 automobile, 55 ap- 
pliance dealers, 45 hardware outlets, in 
age anywhere from 2 to 93 years. Most 
of these stores went out of business 
due to lack of merchandise. The second 
cause was loss of employees. The 
chance to go to work in some war in- 
dustry decided some, and in 104 out 
of 149 cases the dealers had no diffi- 
culty in disposing of leftover mer- 
chandise. Some 67 simply continued to 
sell until their stores were bare and 
53 sold out to other merchants or 
merged with them. Four held auctions, 
three went through bankruptcy and 11 
assigned assets to creditors. The others 
put their inventory in storage for re- 
opening shop at the end of the war. 
About half of them liquidated without 
loss, and 92 sold their store fixtures 
and equipment. It was found that 106 
merchants were able to get out from 
under their leases and in only 21 in- 
stances were there financial settle- 
ments. 

These 149 operators that shut up 
shop had a future as follows: 25 were 
unemployed; 25 got jobs in war fac- 
tories; 9 joined the armed forces; 59 
took temporary jobs. 21 got other 
jobs and war plant positions. 5 
retired. 

A study of 83 new stores started 
since March 1942 revealed that these 
beginners had little difficulty in find- 


ing fixtures or stores. Some 25 drafted 
their families as employees and the 
balance picked up their help in other 
quarters. The list included 42 food 
stores, 34 wearing apparel stores, and 
even 7 hardware stores. Most of these 
new stores were in non-defense areas 
where the chance of getting mer- 
chandise and help is easier. 

Surprising enough, none of those 
who started new stores made a study 
of where to locate, as to what new in- 
dustries were coming to the community 
or what chances had occurred in the 
population’s general purchasing power 
and buying habits. They started up by 
chance. all of them. 


Los Angeles Learns 
About Nutrition 


T was a little over a year ago that 

Julia Kiene, home economics di- 
rector for Westinghouse, observed that 
the purchases just made by a Mans- 
field homemaker, although costing 
$10.72, were sadly lacking in the essen- 
tial nutritive elements. From this 
grew the original “Health for Victory 
Club.” Since that time more than 
500 such clubs have been organized 
throughout the nation, encouraged and 
aided by Westinghouse, but locally 
sponsored by industrial plant manage- 
ments, by merchant associations, or 
by local government agencies, 

The most recently organized and 
perhaps the most ambitious of such 
groups is the “Downtown Los Angeles 
Health for Victory Club” which held 
its first meeting recently in Philhar- 
monic Auditorium in Los Angeles. 
The group is sponsored by the lead- 
ing downtown merchants through their 
association, the Downtown Business 
Men’s Association, in cooperation with 
the Los Angeles City Bureau of Power 
and Light, and the Los Angeles Down- 
town Shopping News. This joint 
sponsorship was instigated by Elbert 


Kramer of the Electric Appliance Di-— 


vision of Westinghouse. 








Alabama Power; Mr. Brown, Alabama Power. 


They Ran Alabama Service Schools 


Six general appliance service schools were staged in Alabama recently by distributors, 
manufacturers’ representatives and the utility. The combined staff who ran the schools 
is shown here. Left to right, rear: L. S$. Hart, Moore-Handley Hardware; E. M. Caller, 
Alabama Power; W. A. Richter, Kelvinator; A. E. Wood, Crosley; D. L. Swift, Steel City 
Supply; Wiley Stuart, Birmingham Electric Battery; Dean Spencer, Norge; Peter Lester, 


Front row: C. D. Mitchell, Bendix; 


K. C. Harville, Matthews Electric Supply; Paul Graves, General Electric; R. B. Lewis, 
Westinghouse and R. H. Shaw, Hotpoint. The story of the activity was described on 
page 20 of the July issue of ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING. 
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your turn 
next! 





~ Were “ALL-OUT” FOR 
UNCLE SAM NOW— 
AND “ALL-OUT” FOR 
OUR DEALERS SOON 


—We're looking forward to renewing our friend- q 
ships with Our Dealers. 


—We're looking forward to again giving you ‘ 
those outstanding Voss WASHERS. a 


—And we're "chafing at the bit" to show you 
the newest developments and designs of Amer- 
ica's Finest Postwar Washers. 








The same Voss engineering 
competence and precision that 
are now turning out Gun Tur- 
rets for Bombers will be mak- 
ing the best in Washers for 
you. .... . But First, 
Victory Must Be Won. 
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This book tells what the right foods 

are and why they are important; how to plan 
health-building meals; practical facts about vitamins and 
minerals in foods; how to protect vitamins in cooking food; 
the why and how of keeping foods fresh. Retailers every- 
where are distributing this vital wartime book, now in its 
second million. Your cost only $1.50 per 100. 


Now in its third million, this 52-page 

revised wartime edition, packed with pictures, 

tells how to diagnose appliance problems and make simple 
repairs. It gives helpful hints on conservation and home- 
making. It will reduce needless service calls and direct 
people to you for dependable Conservice. Your cost for 
this popular book is only $1.00 per 100. 


SAMPLE COPIES OR QUANTITIES AT ABOVE PRICES 


mo 
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This 24-page booklet on lunches for “a 4 Help America preserve the Victory 

war workers fills an urgent and widespread ‘ Garden harvest! This timely 48-page book has 

need. It gives recipes and ideas for putting variety, health special appeal to the thousands of patriotic Americans who 
and energy values and taste appeal in lunches. Practical are growing their own food. It tells how to save money and 
and in line with present-day wartime food conditions. All ration points next winter by canning extra food now. It 
recipes have been tested. Customers and prospects will offers retailers an opportunity to render a timely service 
welcome this helpful book. Your cost only $2.00 per 100. and win good will. Your cost only $4.50 per 100. 
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AVAILABLE FROM YOUR WESTINGHOUSE APPLIANCE DISTRI 
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Copyright 1943—Philco Co 


ADAR, the fabulous radio device that This is another of the series of cartoon the tide of Axis conquest. That's 


ee ” advertisements appearing in the national : P die .e 
sees through” fog, clouds and dark- mengenines depicting the aiiniill titue- Philco, with the facilities of the wot 


ness, that searches out enemy targets and trial America. It tells the story of Philco largest radio manufacturer and with 
, ; at war and the peacetime promise of 3 ° 
warns against the approach of hostile Philco war research and production for research experience in the field of 1 
forces, has given us a thrilling story of the homes and industries of America. high frequency radio waves, was able 
American ingenuity. Long before Hitler render its vital service to our fighting for 
launched his war of nerves with ominous threats of secret weapons, Today, Radar is one of Philco’s most important war produd 
the scientific branches of our Army, Navy and government were _ activities. Tomorrow, the scientific progress achieved in the Ph 
quietly developing this miracle of radio. laboratories will appear as peacetime miracles of radio, televisi 
The time came when the radio industry of America was called __ refrigeration, air conditioning and electronics for the homes 
upon to produce Radar quickly and in decisive quantities to turn industries of America—under the famous Philco name. 


PHILCO CORPORATIO 


‘Hetten Victory . . Build for fomorrow..In- 
SPAS Pat of your tmenepaig Mee Sante. <3 | PHILCO—the Quality Name in 
en Millions of American Homes. 
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New York Adopts Plan 
On Appliance Turn-in 


More than 500,000 idle electric appli- 
ances are expected to be made available 
in New York City through a program to 
be initiated this month by appliance deal- 
ers in Manhattan, the Bronx, Brooklyn 
and Queens, cooperating with Consoli- 
dated Edison System. Under the plan, 
persons with appliances not being used 
—either in workable condition or capable 
of repair—may exchange them for War 
Stamps with appliance dealers. 

In order to alleviate the severe shortage 
of electric appliances in this area, the 
Edison Companies made a survey among 
hundreds of housewives to find what un- 
: used electric equipment they would be 

willing to relinquish, receiving pay in 

War Stamps. The half million appli- 

ances, with irons and toasters predominat- 

ing, indicated for turn-in by the survey 

will be resold to the public at prices set 

by the dealers. Turn-in prices will be 

reached by agreement between the person’ 
selling the appliances and the dealers. 

“The Edison System Companies each 

month receive dozens of calls from cus- 

tomers asking where appliances can be 

found, a question that has become almost 

impossible to answer because of the 

- dwindling supply,” said N. T. Sellman, 

assistant vice-president in charge of sales. 

Edison System Companies will an- 
nounce the plan in August bill enclosures, 
showroom and truck posters and furnish 
advertising display material to cooperat- 
ing dealers. 

Mr. Sellman pointed out that the com- 
panies had endeavored to assist customers 
in finding available appliances since the 


V Of 


ble 


shortage first became apparent. At the 
f beginning of this year, Consolidated Edi- 
ont son Sales Dept. made a survey of deal- 
ud ers’ shelves, found on hand approximately 
| 50,000 appliances and thereafter directed 
Ph customers to dealers who had the equip- 
Be ment in stock. Today hé said, those sup- 
vis plies were virtually liquidated. The com- 
es panies also maintain repair information 


service, which furnishes to customers the 
names of dealers in their neighborhood 
or distributors who are equipped to make 
Tepairs., j 


Radio Batteries Stepped Up 


Production of radio batteries has been 
stepped up to a rate of 425,000 a month 
which exceeds the pre-war volume, as a 
measure of bringing relief to farmers in 
non-electrified areas who are feeling the 
battery shortage more keenly. Lag in 
the demand for batteries from the Army 
and Navy makes the civilian production 
possible. Manufacturers of dry cell bat- 
teries, flashlights and lanterns and other 
portable electric lights are now required 
toa submit quarterly production schedules. 
The motive is to give production greater 
flexibility in line with military and. essen- 
tial civilian needs. 
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OCR Summary Includes 
No Materials For Appliances 


Fourth quarter OCR Summary fails to include 
metals for new devices or repair parts 


A summary of the controlled material 
needs of the Office of Civilian Require- 
ments for the fourth quarter this year 
fails to include any steeb, copper or alu- 
minum for new electric appliances or for 
maintenance, repair and operating sup- 
plies for existing appliances. 

The survey, compiled by representa- 
tives of the “business experience” faction 
of OCR and reportedly criticised by 
OCR’s “slide rule boys,” lists materials 
for new production and repair parts only 
of lamp bulbs, both: incandescent and 
fluorescent, portable electric lanterns and 
certain medical or surgical supplies. The 
reports asks 7 lb. of carbon steel and 0.7 
of a pound of copper per dwelling unit 
per year for maintenance, repair and 
operating supplies, in which category 
may be included material for wiring, oil 
burner motors and similar electrical home 
installations. 

The National Housing Administration 





put in for 20,000 lb. of wire and wire 
products and 30,000 Ib. of wire and cable 
for dwellings under its jurisdiction for 
the fourth quarter. Copper rod, bar and 
wire products for governmental mainte- 
nance, repair and operating supplies. 
federal, state and local, and for govern- 
ment training programs totaled 140,000 Ib. 


Report Not Made Public 


One of OCR’s division chiefs termed 
the report the “greatest piece of work yet 
done by OCR or its predecessor” (Office 
of Civilian Supply). He indicated that the 
report was circulated within WPB with- 
out approval of certain of OCR’s top 
policy officials. The report was not made 
public officially. If it becomes the basis 
of OCR’s fourth quarter operations, there 
will be no production of such appliances 
as electric ranges, mechanical refrigera- 
tors, radios, fans, toasters, irons and 
similar articles. 





The Army Honors Lovell 





Colonel H. M. Reedall, Chief of the War Department's Cleveland Ordnance District, 


congratulates Walter Kauffman of the Lovell Manufacturing Company, Erie, and Lester 
F. Kelch of the Girard Manufacturing Company, Girard, Pa., upon their receipt of the 
Army Ordnance Citation. These two Pennsylvania men received their citations for out- 
standing service to the country in the substitutions of material vital to the war effort. 
(Left to right they are: Colonel Reedall, Lester F. Kelch, Walter Kauffman, George E. 
Whitlock, Pres. Mullins Mfg. Co., Warren, Ohio, and Lt. H. C. Wolf, now head of 
Cleveland District Production Engineering Branch, formerly with Mullins.) 








League Conference 
Set For Sept. 16-17 


The special activities being conducted 
by electrical leagues to aid in the conser- 
vation program and the war effort, and 
the problems they must be prepared to 
assist in meeting after the war, will con- 
stitute the theme of the eighth annual 
conference of the International Associa- 
tion of Electrical Leagues at the Nether- 
land Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio, Sep- 
tember 16 and 17. 

John A. Morrison, Philadelphia, IAEL 
president, has appointed a program com- 
mittee consisting of: C. H. Christine, St. 
Louis, chairman; J. S. Bartlett, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and E. P. Zachman, Cin- 
cinati, Ohio. 


Program Subjects 


The first day of the conference will be 
devoted to discussing current activities of 
leagues as they contribute to the war 
effort, and the second day to considering 
how leagues can be of greatest assistance 
to the local electrical industry in meeting 
the many post-war problems. 

Subjects to be discussed the first day] 
will include: appliance and radio repair 
service plans, contacts with various hous- 
ing agencies, courses for electricians, 
dealer counselor service, educational meet- 
ings for electrical maintenance engineers, 
cooperation with civic and trade bodies, 
wiring service to home owners. 

The program for the second day will 
deal with the several major markets ofj 
the industry: residential, commercial, in- 
dustrial and rural. There are a host of 
topics to be considered under these gen- 
eral headings including—how post-wa 
housing construction will be financed, the 
part that pre-fabrication will play, new 
applications for electric service in com- 
mercial buildings, advances in lighting 
technique for stores and offices, problems 
of reconversion in industrial plants, pro- 
duction of new products and the develop- 
ment of their markets. 

The general sessions are open to repre- 
sentatives of all electrical leagues and 
other members of the electrical industry. 


Cleaner Attachment 
Set Prices Clarified 


Maximum prices at all levels for used 
household vacuum cleaner attachment 
sets, when sold in combination with used 
vacuum cleaners, may not exceed prices 
specifically listed in the regulation cover- 
ing this merchandise, the Office of Price 
Administration ruled recently. 

Any other prices for attachment sets 
would raise the price level for combinec 
vacuum cleaner and attachment sets above 
the adjusted base-period prices for the 
same combination, and therefore woulc 
be contrary to the intent of the regula: 
lation, OPA said. 














A nice, thick, juicy steak. Gratifying at any time, 
but especially so these days. . . . Likewise through 
the years, gratifying to you must have been, the 
long service given by the Chromel-equipped heat- 
ing devices you have sold. And today, with 
Chromel so scarce, for renewal elements,—is it not 
doubly satisfying that Chromel elements are so 
' aoe i durable and so seldom need replacement? And 
| let us remind you again that the discovery of 
Chromel, by us in 1906, created the heating device 
industry by giving it a heating element that was 
long-lasting. (Meanwhile, Chromel is making 
things hot for Hitler!) 





HOSKINS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 
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WPB LOOSENING UP 
ON CIVILIAN GOops 


That demands of the public are be. 
ginning to make themselves felt in Wash. 
ington is evidenced from recent action 
by the War Production Board in 
mitting manufacture of civilian g 
Here are some of the things that ar 
going to be made: 

1, Pressure cookers. Enough material 
is being released for 275,000 cooker 
which will be rationed about the country 

2. Alarm clocks. Material for 1,70). 
000 is to be made available. Normally 
the country produces 12,000,000 a year 
3. Production of 210,000 ice boxes was 
permitted for April, May and June. 

Some 150,000 electric and gas 
operated refrigerators have been released 
to purchasers who have no other ayail. 
able refrigerating equipment. 

5. Tin can openers. About 65 per. 
cent as many tin can openers are to 
be made as before the war. 

6. Tires for about 14,000 farm tractors 
have been released from inventories, 

7. Farm machinery and equipment. A 
number of items in this field have been 
authorized. 

8. Commercial dishwashers, using 25 
percent of the weight of metal used jp 
1941, have been allowed. 

9. Incandescent lighting fixtures. Partly 
fabricated fixtures or those now in dealer 
or jobber inventories can be freely dis. 
posed of. 

10. Water utilities. Short line exten- 
ota for watering victory gardens are 


11. Remodeling. Small electric, gas or 
water connections for constructing or re- 
modeling projects permitted by Limita- 
tion Order L-41 are approved. 

12. Light bulbs. The use of process 
filaments for bulbs of a wattage other- 
wise prohibited is permitted. 

13. Coal furnaces. Air boosters which 
have been frozen for use in war hous- 
ing projects have been released. 

14. Lids for glass containers. All quota 
restrictions on the manufacture of metal 
lids except for those using zinc, have 
been lifted. 

15. Electric storage batteries. Can he 
hought by farmers for operating elec- 
tric fences and other farm equipment. 

16. Hearing aids. Batteries for hear- 


| ing aids have been standardized. 


17. Wire. Fencing for hogs, cattle, 
and poultry have been provided. 


Home Furnishing 
Items Scarce—Rau 


Retail inventories have been reduced to 
a thin cushion which cannot much longer 
absorb shock, Roscoe R. Rau, execu- 
tive vice president of the National Retail 
Furniture Association, declared recently. 

Following are some of the shortages: 

(1) Bedding, especially bed springs; 
(2) Cutlery and kitchenware of which 
there is less than two months supply in 
the hands of retailers; (3) Baby car- 
riages, cribs, bassinettes and other juve- 
nile furniture; (4) Wood furniture for 
eating and sleeping purposes. Unfilled 
orders are 150 to 250 percent above last 
year; (5) Repair parts for home equip- 
ment. The Office of Civilian Requirements 
is aware of this, Rau says. Only imme- 
diate action by the government can keep 
home equipment in working order next 
year. 

“The furniture industry may have an- 
other rough six months, but there will 
be improvement by the time the January 
market arrives,” A. S. Monroney, Okla- 
homa furniture man and congressman, 
declared, however. : 

Lawrence Whiting, president of the 
Furniture Mart, said that furniture deal- 
ers will have at least 60 percent as much 
goods in 1943 as in 1942. Military de- 
mand on goods which the industry can 
make has reached a peak and the drain 
on wood and other material will not in- 
crease, he said. 
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With Sonora, it isn’t the jobber part of the 
way... but the jobber all the way. Not 
the jobber, too ... but the jobber only. 

No “ifs, ands or buts” about it. No hidden 
jokers. The jobber it was. The jobber it will 
be. No “Philadelphia’’ lawyer needed to 
figure this out. 

The entire SONORA line was specifically 
designed for jobber distribution. The over- 
the-counter “Package” Plan, with its elimina- 
tion of servicing and specialized training, is 
straight-from-the-shoulder proof of this. 

Today, nationwide demand for SONORA is 
being pyramided through a striking, smashing, 
full page, full color magazine campaign. Check 
it in Life, Esquire, Time, the American Weekly, 
Redbook, American Home, Cosmopolitan, 
American Magazine. 


onora 


Clearasa Bell * 


GOING TO BE 


0 
"Philadelphia 
| Lawyer 
Needed 


This great national advertising campaign... 
reaching a combined circulation of 54,200,000 
...is being run for your benefit .. . against the 
time when radios again will be available. 


You can be sure... with SONORA...IT’S 
GOING TO BE THE JOBBER! 


SONORA RADIO & TELEVISION CORPORATION 
325 NORTH HOYNE AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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Thousands of housewives are now regretting that they 
didn't purchase a Simplex lroner when they had a 
chance . . . now that they are discovering the real 
truth about hand-ironing drudgery. 


Day by day the potential demand for ironers, in- 
creases .. . day by day more women are looking for- 
ward to the time when they can enjoy the time-and- 
labor-saving conveniences of a Simplex Ironer. 


Which is why we say: Plan now to give Simplex 
lroners a front-line place in your post-war appliance 
set-up . . . plan to handle "the recognized leader" 
in the ironing machine field. 


AMERICAN IRONING MACHINE CO., Algonquin, Ill. 









These are only two of the Sim 
plex lroners which comprised the 
most complete line of ironer: in 
America—built by the oldest 
ironer manufacturer. 


IMPLEX TRONER 


THE RECOGNIZED LEADER 








THE ENTIRE SIMPLEX PLANT 





* 


iS 100% ON WAR PRODUCTION 
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problems which the project might cover. 


Discuss Kelvinator "Wartime Idea Exchange" 


At a dinner held recently in Washington, Dr. Louise Stanley, Mrs. Philip L. Crowlie, 
Mr. George E. Farrell, Miss Gertrude Warren, and a group of their friends discussed 
the new Kelvinator Wartime Idea Exchange and suggested currently important living 


Kelvinator “Idea Exchange” on 


supers 





Nutrition Problems Launched 


$1000 monthly in bonds to con- 
tributors. of useful suggestions 


Nash-Kelvinator Corp. has made pub- 
lic the full details of a new project de- 
signed to broaden the exchange of timely 
ideas and suggestions for solving wartime 
homemakers’ problems as they arise. 


How Plan Operates 


Here is how it operates: 


(1) Each month Kelvinator will 
announce to the nation’s home 
economists, by means of a four 


page front-of-the- ‘book supplement 
in the magazine, “What’s New In 
Home Economics”, a timely “pro- 
ject” selected in advance by a 
panel of Washington authorities. 
Project number 1 already an- 
nounced covers the subject, “Aids 
to home preservation of fall vege- 
tables and fruits”. 
(2) Forty war bonds will be offered 
to those home economists who 
offer ideas and suggestions on the 
current subject. 
A Board of Judges, made up of 
the following people, will select 
the 40 best contributions : 
Dr. M. L. Wilson, Nutrition and 
Food Conservation Chief, Nutri- 
tion and Food Conservation 
Branch of the Food Distribution 
Administration, Washington, D. C. 
Dr. Louise Stanley, Special Assist- 
ant to the Administrator, Agricul- 
tural Research Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 
George E. Farrell, Principal Agri- 
cultural Specialist, United States 
Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
Miss Gertrude Warren, Senior 4-H 
Group Organizer, Specialist in Ex- 
tension Service, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
Mrs. Philip L. Crowlie, Typical 
American Housewife, Office of 
Si Administration, Washington, 
D 
Kelvinator will then publish each 
month’s selections in a series of 
pamphlets entitled, “Helps for 
Homemakers”. These will be avail- 
able from Kelvinator to all home 
economists throughout the country 
for use in their wartime work and 
for distribution to individual house- 
wives. 

“Because the project is keyed to the 
solution of currently anticipated real 
problems, there will be no lost motion in 
either gathering or disseminating ‘general’ 
homemaking information”, said C. T. 
Lawson, general sales manager of Kel- 


(3) 


(4) 
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vinator, in announcing the “Kelvinator 
Wartime Idea Exchange”. “We ar 
pleased with the practical simplicity of 
the project and feel confident that it wil 
be of very real service to a great portion 


of our 30,000,000 homemakers. 


Utility-Dealer Tie-In 


“Utility companies and appliance deal- 
ers who have been advised 4 the new Kel 
vinator project, have endorsed it strongly 
for two very practical reasons,” accord- 
ing to Mr. Lawson: 

“(1) Homemakers are constantly in- 
quiring of utilities, household furnishing 
merchants, and appliance dealers gener- 
ally, seeking specific, practical solutions to 
wartime problems. The series of Kelvin- 
ator pamphlets, ‘Helps for Homemakers’, 
will provide a really concrete answer to 
many of these questions. 

“(2) At the same time the dealers and 
utility personnel have themselves been 
hard put to keep up with the rapidly de- 
veloping and changing problems of their 
customers. With accurate down to earth 
information often as scarce as replacement 
parts, customer good-will has often been 
strained for want of positive answers to 
household problems. Accordingly, these 
government endorsed suggestions should 
help all types of merchants to better 
adapt their services to wartime condi- 
tions.” 

Mr. Lawson indicated that copies of 
the “Helps for Homemakers” pamphlets 
would be available to dealers and other 
commercial groups as well as to home 
economists for use in aiding homemakers, 
















Increase in 
Rural Electrification 


The increase of rural electrification in 
the United States since 1935 has been 
striking as compared to the earlier rate ot 
growth. During the 6-year period Jan- 
uary, 1935, to June 30, 1941, the number 
of farms with central-station service has 
increased from 744,000 to an estimated 
2,126,150, or twice as many electrified in 
the past 6% years as in all previous 
years. By August 31, 1941, REA allot 
ments totaling over $388 million had 
been made to 845 borrowers. Of tii 
total, more than $365 million was for thé 
purpose of constructing 372,551 miles o 
line to serve eventually 1,215,447 farms 
and other rural consumers. Of the 84 
borrowers, 771 were cooperatives, 50 
public bodies, and 24 private companies. 
By the end of August, 1941, there wer 
749 borrowers’ systems in operation, 
323,757 miles of line energized, 826,046 
consumers connected. 
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RADIONICS 


with its subdivisions of Radar—Electronics—Radio 
will work to greater precision standards 
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Finer radio receivers, trouble-free, made to greater engineering precision standards, should be good 
news to forward-looking radio dealers who are doing their post-war planning now. 





Radio war materiel to which the radio industry is now devoting one hundred per cent of its time, . 
requires unbelievably close tolerances in mass production. Lives depend on it! 
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Zenith, with the fastest growing, fastest moving line in the country when civilian radio production 
ceased, is meeting the most exacting wartime military standards. 


Even previous to the drastic requirements of war work, Zenith engineers consistently recognized 
the advantage of precision methods in producing home radio sets and were applying improved methods 
throughout. 


Good workmanship, trouble-free performance—these are the prime essentials Zenith has been 
deal. see ot : . 
Kel building into Zenith Radio for more than a quarter century. 
‘ongly 
>cord- 


In making your post-war plans, you can and should test this fact quite simply. The future is in 
great degree written in the performances of the past. Tomorrow is usually fashioned from the ex- 


ly in 
ishing ; 
ene periences of today. 
Ons to 

elvin- 
ikers’, 
fer to 


So, make this simple test. Ask yourself: 























's and 

been . least service trouble 

a Question: 

their more service trouble 

earth Which of my brands of phonograph combinations and radios ; 

"bees during the past few years of modern radio production, gave still more service trouble 
thal me the least amount of service trouble? ____terrible! 

hould 











retter 
‘ondi- 


~ No matter how greatly you may welcome service business today, we know you welcome satisfied 


—~ customers more. We know what your answers to these questions will 


home 


sons be, because the reports, nationwide, say Zenith requires least service, 
LKeTS, 


gives least trouble. 


Intelligent post-war planning requires you think about 
these answers. National manufacturers are making post- 
war plans. Zenith is. So must you! Next month— more 


frank, stimulating questions to help you judge for yourself. 
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ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, CHICAGO 
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| portant parts for the versatile “flying 
| windmills”. . . . It’s becoming a habit 
| at Phileo . . . the Simplex Radio Divi- 
| sion of the company has just had a 
white star tacked on to their Army- 
| Navy “E” for keeping up the good 
work. ... 


That song “Men of Iron,” written 
| for the tank men of the U. S. Army, 
sprang from the fertile bean of W. R. 
Mason who, before joining up, super- 
vised electric appliance advertising at 
the East Springfield plant of West- 
inghouse. Premier employees 
in the armed forces are honored at 
Electric Vacuum Cleaner Co. plants by 
having their names inscribed on a 
plaque—152 of ’em. 


The Winnipeg Electric Association 
is working on a plan to eliminate the 


told about it on a recent trip to the 


“I can get it for you wholesale” 
racket. . . . 1. A. Mahon, merchandise A new one-hour radio program 
manager of Winnipeg Electric Co. | headlined “What's New?” giving 4 





South Bend, Ind., has been added tg 
the list of cities now broadcasting 
from FM stations. . . . Six days q 
week, daytime, W71SB is in the air 
f% To give better service to dealers 
and service shops on washer an 
cleaner parts, Midwest Appliance Parts 
Co. has taken on additional store space 
adjacent to their present quarters, ae 
cording to Phil Malvin, proprietor. , , 


The fall and winter catalog of Searg 
Roebuck —tipoff to merchandisi 
thinking —is in the mails to 7 million 
customers. It has almost 100 pages 
less than last years book, and for the 
first time since it has been issued 
watches have been left out. Hardware 
and farm equipment is curtailed, and 
a People’s Book-of-the-Month Club 
has been added... . 





kaleidoscopic weekly review of “What's 















HAVE YOU HEARD “E” produ 
sees Michigan b 
turret: 
: for British 
Jack Blake, 120-pound purchasing | soliciting the opening of a charge duced in a 
agent of Machine Corp., who | account. , Army air f 
make be ge — aS oe golf 
champ of the Stoker Manufacturers American Legion posts throu on |] 
| Association. . . . He shot a par 72 over | California are gathering scrap I Seat 
Lake _Wawasee (Ind.) course to nose graph records for fighting men. . ents for 
| out C. r. (Iron Fireman) Berg who | A #. Meyer, president of Leo J. Mey. emes—of 
carded a 79.... berg Co. and past commander of Weg MM fivery. Th 
of Twin Peaks Post, is heading that any | 
Following Nash-Kelvinator’s an- | the drive. New York’s Mayo fnger in th 
nouncement that they are building Si- | LaGuardia, in a recent radio talk to 
korsky helicopters, another Detroit | the people, said 72 fires had been 
company—Norge Division of Borg- | caused by household refrigerators jy George 
Warner—announce that one of their | four days in New York City. , . manager 
plants has already started making im- | They were all old models, he said, ,.” ated as 
























states where he studied Milwaukee’s New” thruout the world in news, 
contribution in helping pass the Min- | science, sports, theatre, films, agricul from th 
nesota law. An Easy Washing | ture, the home, etc., will be sponsored at Farr 
® | Machine Co. appeal for older men to by the Radio Corp. of America, on the 
MADE EGoopD ~ | help out in the war emergency brought | Blue Network, starting September 4 
| out of retirement Willard R. Walker, | (Saturdays from 7 to 8 p.m.) with Jun 
| 73, producer of the Walker dishwasher, | Don Ameche acting as master of cere- | "28 *° 
one of America’s first, which was sold | monies... . Another sales record wa: nee | 
to G-E in 1928. ... hung up at Majestic Radio and Tele- = rt 
A vision Corp. in June, according to E. pa 
ie " WRINGER bearing wore out—but Majestic Radio has resumed the em- | A. bin ae Profits — . “= pA a 
———— | aa . . loyee bonus, discontinued about a | several times greater than the tota 
=—=A4 | this tidy housewife did not lose a single sn ago, ove E. A. Tracey, president. profits for the first 5 months of the and Ke 
nae = day ... her HORTON dealer was right zz Bonus amounts to a percentage fiscal year just closed—June to Octo- insulatii 
| of their past six months earnings. . . . | ber 1942. the Si 
= on the job, just as are hundreds of other | Sears Roebuck is getting off the cash- mander 
: and-carry wagon. . . Chicago's The Norge plant in Muskegon dent o 
Horton dealers who have realized the north shore was circulated by the mail | Heights has just been notified that it ee 
" importance of service in days when order house recently with direct mail | will be given the only Army-Navy in roys 
appliances cannot be replaced. — ——— pa oe 
country) 
Washing machines and ironers must be The Clean Plate Boys opon 
kept in service. Do not wait for an yolk 
emergency call. Visit your customers. contro 
Inspect their machines—and keep ‘em Stes 
running. the re 
folio | 
Horton has a complete stock of spare — 
parts. Check your supply today—and se 
than | 
order early. gardir 
citatio 
Horton employees, for excellence of 3 
production of war materials, have ms. : 
received the Army-Navy “E” award— hen ie 
and for investing 10% of their earn- matet 
ings in War Bonds they proudly fly This. 
the Minute Man Banner. ern 
Exci 
A 
10 pe 
| 
When the members of the American Washer and lroner Manufacturers Association we 
got together in Chicago for their summer conference, the Hearst papers’ Clean Plate addec 
campaign against wasting food quickly seized their imagination. Who should be more tor 
in favor of cleanliness in any and all forms, they asked each other. Posed symbolically No 
FORT WAYNE, INDIANA are, left to right: John M. Wicht, director, home laundering equipment division, Gen- repla 
eral Electric Co. W. Neal Gallagher, president and general manager, Automatic Washer built 
Co. Roy A. Bradt, vice-president, Maytag Co. mecl 





MANUFACTURERS OF AMERICA’S FIRST AND FINEST WASHERS FOR 72 YEARS 
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“p” production award to be made in 
Yichigan by the Navy since June 1 
Gun turrets for dive bombers, turrets 
for British PT boats are being pro- 
duced in addition to material for the 
Army air forces. .. 


Carson Pirie Scott & Co., Chicago 
department store, are now acting as 
agents for the Homasote prefabricated 
homes—of course, for after-the-war de- 
fivery. This is one of the first times 
that any Chicago retailer has had a 
finger in this industry. 


George Carah, former advertising 
manager for Ironrite, has been gradu- 
ated as honor man of his company 


stones 





from the U. S. Naval Training Station 
at Farragut, Idaho. . . . 


June sales for the Anchor Distribu- 
ting Co., Pittsburgh, are 1114% ahead 
of last June... . Normally large dis- 
tributors of a diversified line of major 
electrical appliances, emphasis is_be- 
ing placed now on products like Cool- 
erator ice refrigerators,, Rose Victory 
ranges, Master combustors, Stiglitz 
and Kol-Gas coal heaters and Kimsul 
insulation, . . . The plan proposed to 
the Signal Corp in 1941 by Com- 
mander E. F. McDonald, Jr., presi- 
dent of Zenith Radio, is saving the 
government many millions of dollars 
in royalty payments on radio patents. 
Under the plan, which has been ac- 
cepted by all but three or 4 of the 
country’s manufacturers of radionic 
equipment, each company has granted 
the government a free license for the 
duration on all patents it owns and 
controls. ... 


Hundreds of thousands of copies of 
the red, white and blue budget port- 
folio for war bonds have been dis- 
tributed thruout the North American 
continent by Norge Div. Borg-Warner. 
... The company has received more 
than 100,000 commendatory letters re- 
garding the portfolio besides a special 
citation from the U. S. Treasury Dept. 


With gardens reaching across the en- | 


tire country, the War Production Board 
has announced that it is allocating enough 
material for 275,000 pressure cookers. 


This is a considerable jump from the | 


previous announcement of 175,000. 


Excise Tax Must Be Paid 
on Rebuilt Refrigerators 


A ruling has been laid down that the 

percent manufacturers excise tax on 
electric refrigerators must be paid by 
dealers who rebuild them, and the tax 
added to the retail price of the refrigera- 
tor under Maximum Price Regulation 
No. 139. The government considers that 
replacement of minor parts is not a “re- 
built” job. Replacement of a_ sealed 
mechanism comes under that classification. 
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Keep Perfection Oil Heaters 


é 






GERFECTION 
No. 500 WICK No. 500 


for use on all ie 

Perfection Room for usein 
penFECTiO 

Heaters. sns 


noom MEAT 


IT’S PATRIOTIC. ..1T’S PROFITABLE! 


The millions of Perfection Oil Heaters now in use were built to last 
and can help solve America’s serious fuel problem this winter if 


they are put in top condition now. 


Today, more than ever, owners are anxious to keep their Perfection 
Heaters in action . . . will appreciate your help, so dress up your 
counters with displays of these fast-selling Perfection Wicks and 
Replacement Parts . . . and you'll find a good volume of cash business 
walking right into your store. Order now from your nearby 


Perfection District Warehouse. 





No. 5350 
STEEL RES- 

No. 5130 No. 107A-1 ERVOIR 
FLAME PYREX complete 
SPREADER GLOBE for for models 
for all Perfec- models 1710, 525, 1525, 
tion Kerosene- 1711, 1712, 1527, 1530, 
burning Room 1713, 1714, 1630, 1632, 
Heaters. 1715, 735. 1635, 1692, 


730, 735. 











PERFECTION OIL RANGES AND WATER HEATERS 
MUST STAY IN ACTION, TOO! 


re) 





No. 331X INNER- 
FLOW WICK for 
all Perfection, Puri- 
tan and Ivanhoe 
Oil-burning Cook- 
stoves and Ranges 
.. for all Perfection 
and Puritan Oil- 
burning Water 
Heaters. 


No. 457A-2 
DRAFT REG- 
ULATOR and 
TEE— 6 inch size 
—for all Perfec- 
tion-made Fuel 
Oil-burning Space 
Heaters except 
1029, 1030, 1039, 
1040, 1049, 1050, 
| 1249, 1250. 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPAN 


In Peacetime, THE WORLD'S LARGEST MAKERS OF OIL-BURNING EQUIPMENT FOR THE HOME 
























The Mark 


7611-A PLATT AVE. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


of Quality 
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Plenty of Points 
to Think About 


a. Ge 
1S ae 


WAS lucky to get that beautiful piece of beef, even 

though it cost me lots of ration points. And I feel 
doubly lucky to have my Grand Range, to give that 
roast beef the kind of superior cooking treatment it de- 
serves. Because my Grand has so many good points, too! 
The meat roasts evenly to a beautiful rich brown.,.and no 
waste from excess shrinkage. We get our full share of good- 
ness from those precious ration points. My Grand oven 
is perfectly insulated with Rock Wool, so there’s no wast- 
ed heat. That’s just one of the 
ways it’s giving efficient war- 
time service. And you can just 
bet that when I get a newrange, 


it will be another Grand for me. 


WHEN PEACE COMES...IT WILL BE GRAND 
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Landers, Frary & Clark 


R. L. White, president of Landers, 
Frary & Clark, New Britain, Conn., has 
announced the appointment of William 
James Russell, former manager of engi- 
neering at Westinghouse, as vice presi- 
dent in charge of engineering for the 
Universal concern. 

Mr. Russell was born in Edinburgh, 
Scotland on December 18, 1894. 

Before he completed his college course 
the World War intervened and he en- 
listed in the Royal Field Artillery. Dur- 
ing the war he was wounded twice and 
gassed three times. For gallantry in 
action he was awarded the Meritorious 
Service Medal, the 1914 Star and two 
other service decorations. 

He came to the United States in 1920 
and in June 1924 he entered the employ 
of Westinghouse as a tool and die maker. 





W. J. RUSSELL 


In January 1932 he was transferred to 
the Westinghouse Electric Appliance Di- 
vision at Mansfield, Ohio as supervisor of 
rates and tools. And in March 1934 he 
was promoted to the post of manager of 
engineering. As such he had charge of 
all engineering and development work on 
electrical ranges, water heaters, irons, 
table appliances, roasters, dishwashers, 
and laundry equipment for the division. 


New Works Manager 


R. L. White, president, also announced 
the appointment of L. A. Brown, for over 
21 years an employee of the concern, to 
the position of vice president in charge of 
manufacturing and works manager for all 
Universal plants. 





L. A. BROWN 


Mr. Brown was born in New Britain, 


| Connecticut in 1905. He attended New 


Britain schools, graduating from the 
State Trade School in 1921. He immedi- 
ately entered the employ of Landers, 
Frary & Clark after graduation as an 





apprentice tool maker and rapidly 
vanced in the art of tool making. In 1g 
he was put in charge of the Home 
dry Equipment tool department and af, 
two years was given control of the p, 
chine and tool rooms in the Univers 
Lower Plant. In 1938 he was appoiny 
mechanical superintendent for all Uniye 
sal plants and in 1941 made works m; 
ager of Universal’s Lower plant in whi 
important government contracts were} 
ing produced. From this position he gy 
ceeds H. C. Edgerton former Univer 
works manager who retired because of 
health. 


Westinghouse 


Election of two district managers 
vice presidents of the Westinghouse Fj 


tf 


FRED T. WHITING 


tric and Mfg. Co. has been announced 
A. W. Robertson, chairman. 

The new vice presidents are Fred 
Whiting, manager of the compa 
Northwestern District, with headquart 
in Chicago; and Charles A. Dos 
Pacific Coast District manager, w 
headquarters in San Francisco. Duties 
headquarters of both men are unchang 


Past Experience 


As Northwestern District mana 
since 1930, Mr. Whiting has directed 
company’s sales activities in a territt 
which includes parts of 10 states—IlIlin 
Indiana, Wisconsin, Missouri, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, North and 
Dakota, and Montana. 








C. A. DOSTAL 


Mr. Dostal has been Westingho 


Pacific Coast Distict manager since 19 


directing the company’s sales activities 
all or parts of 11 western states and 
Alaska and the Hawaiian Islands. He 
been with the company nearly 37 yé 
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G-E Lamp Works 


7. G. Taylor has been promoted to the 

t of manager of the East Cleveland 
(Ohio) Lamp Works war plant, effective 
August 1, it was announced recently at 
Nela Park headquarters of General 
Electric Lamp Dept. He will succeed 
w. B. Gillen who has resigned his 
sition as manager of the plant to be- 
come manager of manufacturing for 
GE’s newly formed Tube Division of 
Electronics Dept. 


pidly 4 
y. In 19 
me Lay 
and aly 
[ the n 
Univer 


Philco 





appoint, 
1 Unive Palmer M. Craig, for the past two 
rks Mum years chief engineer in charge of radar 
10 Whi and radio communications equipment de- 
were velopment, has been named chief engin- 
mn he sil er of the Radio Division of Philco 
— Corporation, according to John Ballan- 
tyne, president. — ; 

Mr. Craig brings to his new post a 
wealth of experience in radio research 
and engineering. In 1933 he joined the 
Philco Research Laboratories as a radio 
engineer and assisted in the development 

nagers of such important contributions to radio 
suse Eley 





I: 
f 
b . 
PALMER CRAIG 
as high fidelity reception, automobile 





ounced# eer in charge of console radios in 1938. 

Fred ia 

compat Cleveland Electric 

.- " Illuminating Co. 

. Do 

ger, ¥ The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co. 

Duties announced recently the retirement on pen- 

nchamg sion of H. C. Gillie, vice president in 
charge of sales, and the appointment of 
J. E. North as sales manager. Mr. Gillie’s 
retirement followed 36 years’ service with 

manag the company. 

rected { {r. North has been associated with the 

. territ@™ company for the past 23 years. He has 

—Iiling been president of The Electrical League 

‘i, lom™f of Cleveland for more than 20 years, and 


has been in charge of the company’s resi- 
dential sales division since 1934. He is a 


ind So 





J. E. NORTH 





Cleveland, and a past president of the 
International Association of Electrical 
Leagues. In 1933 he received the James 


stinghos 
ince B 








radios and the first remote control radio | 
receiving sets. He was appointed engin- | 





past president of the Rotary Club of | 


vities - McGraw Award for having created, 
"Si Planned and executed the outstanding 
Is. He} Promotional and market development pro- | 
37 ye@@ gram adaptable for national application. 
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1 1'm on the swing 
shift. Who offers 
Sunday service? 


an authorized 
dealer 































/ / seem to need 
service oftener on 
my appliances 


Because of the war 
the Classified is now more useful 


ad 
of newcomers, who don’t know “Where to 
buy it,” or where to get service on their 
appliances. Many of them will turn to the 
Classified. 

Much profitable business will result from e 
such new developments. Why not discuss 
the possibilities of the Classified as the 
effective advertising medium withthe Direc- 


The war has changed the living habits of 
the public in many ways. Where they are 
unable to replace worn appliances with 
new ones for the duration, they will be 
needing their refrigerators, radios and 
what-not serviced and repaired. 

Many people in your town, perhaps find- 
ing their regular electrical dealers out of 


business, are now looking for new ones. tory Advertising Representative? 









If there are war industries nearby, your 
trading area probably has a goodly number 


Just call the telephone company’s 
business office. 
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ATYPICAL DEALER INSTALLATION 





N PLANNING for post-war 

products, we will not forget 
that when women buy for their 
homes they are slow to accept 
anything faddish. This is par- 
ticularly true of labor-saving 
devices which they expect to 
last a long time. Neither are 
they likely to accept anything 
old-fashioned. 


In pre-war days, Youngstown 
Pressed Steel kept its lines to 
basic units, in a range of sizes 
and prices, so that dealers 
could expect rapid turnoV@?, 
avoid slow-moving items and 
offer innovations when the pub- 


YPS kitchen business will lic was ready for them. 


be worth waiting for! But new days bring new 


ideas, and as war work per- 

mits us to test them, prove 

their efficiency, and tool up for 
them, they will be introduced into our post-war kitchens. Dealers 
will have fresh, new merchandise to sell after the war. 


This idea about Youngstown Pressed Steel kitchens is being 
constantly kept before the consumer by means of full color 
advertisements in leading National magazines. 

The Youngstown Pressed Steel kitchen business will be worth 
waiting for, and you won't wait long after we get the raw material. 


It’s our WAR—let’s fight it Now! 
Buy WAR BONDS and STAMPS 


PRESSED STEEL DIVISION 


MULLINS MANUFACTURING CORP. 
WARREN, OHIO 
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The Silex Co., Hartford, Conn., manu- 
facturers of glass coffee makers has 
established an Eastern Division Sales 
Office at 300 Fourth Ave., New York 
City; and a Western’ Division Sales 
office at 14-109 Merchandise Mart Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 

William S. Cary, for nine years New 
York District manager has been named 
assistant to the vice president in charge 
of the Eastern Sales Division; and 
Walter S. Wormser, assistant to the 
vice president, has been placed in charge 
of the Western Sales Division, making his 
headquarters in Chicago. 


Nash-Kelvinator 


G. W. Mason, president of 
Kelvinator Corp. has announced the 
appointment of R. A. DeVlieg as vice 
president in charge of manufacturing of 
the company. 

Since 1941 DeVlieg has been a vice 
president of the Nash Motors Division, 
heading up manufacturing in the com- 
pany’s Wisconsin plants in Kenosha, 
and Milwaukee, where Nash manu- 
factures automobiles during peacetime. 
In his new post he takes charge of man- 


Nash- 


R. A. DeVLIEG 


ufacturing of all Nash-Kelvinator plants 
throughout the country. 

DeVlieg came to. Kelvinator in 1936 
and was transferred to Kenosha as gen- 
eral works manager of the Nash Motors 
Division when Nash and _ Kelvinator 
merged in 1937. He has served the com- 
pany in Kenosha since that time. 


Raymond in New Chicago Job 


Ralph B. Raymond has been made head 
of a newly formed electricity sales de- 
partment for the Commonwealth Edison 
Company, Chicago. Five divisions, com- 
mercial sales, industrial sales, sales pro- 
motion, home service and general office 
are included in the department now 
organized, 

Mr. Raymond was formerly manager 
of lighting sales and F. W. Boldenweck, 
previously assistant manager, power 
sales, has been appointed assistant man- 
ager of the new department. 


G-E Electronics 


W. B. Gillen has been named mana- 
ger of manufacturing of the Tube Divi- 
sion of the General Electric Electronics 
Department, according to Dr. W. R. G. 
Baker, vice president in charge of the 
department. Mr. Gillen will be responsi- 
ble for all G. E. tube manufacturing 
activities at Buffalo, Cleveland, Lynn, and 
Schenectady. For the present he will 
make his headquarters at Nela Park, 
Cleveland, where he will resign his pres- 
ent post as manager of the East Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Lamp Works of the G. E. 
Lamp Department on August 1, to take 
over his new duties. 


Graybar 


Effective August 15th, according to an 
announcement made recently by A. H. 
Nicoll, Graybar President, Charles S. 
Powell is appointed manager of the 
Communications and Merchandising De- 
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partment at headquarters offices jn 
York. 

Mr. Powell’s place as district map, 
at Boston will be taken by W 
MacCrellish, now district . 
Cincinnati. The new Graybar dig 
manager at Cincinnati will be 4. 
Hammond, now manager at Bj 
ham. Douglas Wallace, now sales 
ager of the Communications and 
chandising Departments at New 
headquarters, will become district 
ager of Pittsburgh on September 
A. R. Loughborough, now district 
ager at Pittsburgh, will retire og 9 
cember 31st, after 39 years of outs: 
ing service. Until that time, Mr, Lg 
borough will act in a consulting capa: 
at Pittsburgh. 


New G-E Division 


\ new division of the Appliance 
Merchandise Department of General i 
tric Company to be known as the Rp 
and Insulation Materials Division, 


E, L, FEININGER 


been formed with E. L. Feininger 
manager, it is announced by H. 
drews, vice president in charge of 
A. & M. Department, Bridgeport, € 
The new division will be responsib 
the manufacture, engineering and 
insulating varnish, glyptal, varn 
cloth and mica products. 


Mann & Wiley in 
New Chicago 


The firm of Hammond U. Mann 
Joseph H. Wiley opened its doors in Ja 
in the Merchandise Mart, Chicago. 
ject: distribution of a new ice ref 
tor now and other appliances at 
end. 

This amalgamation brings togetherg 
turesque, story telling “Hug” Mann, 
man and boy has sold appliances for 
years and Joe Wiley who has had a 
in the pie for 15. This firm has no 
nection with H. U. Mann Co., 540 
Shore’ drive, distributors of Pre 
cleaners, Blackstone washers, Lon 
heaters and Freed-Eiseman radios, 


Frigidaire 


I’. M. Drake has taken over as sp 
representative for Frigidaire for Wise 
sin and northern Michigan, with 1 
headquarters in Milwaukee. He a 
from factory headquarters at Dayton, 
I. Buchanan, Chicago branch ma 
announced, 


Sonora Buys New Plant 


Sonora Products, Inc., announces ! 
purchase of the plant and facilities of 
Standardline Wood Mfg. Co., to be off 
ated by the Sterling Wood Mfg. Co, 
newly organized Illinois Corporation, 
production of a line of cedar chests. 
new Sterling chests were exhibited 
the recent Furniture Show in the 
display rooms at the Furniture Mart 
Chicago. 

Walter P. Roberts, who was conned 
with the previous firm for the last 
years, has been appointed general manaj 
of the Sterling. All operations will 
conducted from the plant, at 1858 Ha 
ings ‘Street, Chicago. 
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TOM ALLA ES 
FOR WASHING MACHINES 7 


CENTRALIZED PARTS JOBBER 


ONE - Ss 7 OP Ly Wh a OF SUPPLY There are in the United States large service parts jobbers who are 


equipped and ready to take care of all your needs. They represent 
most of the leading washing machine manufacturers, handling their 


¥ > service parts. 


Use the convenient, centralized parts jobber located in your territory. 
It will save you many hours and much expense now consumed in 
travelling from one part of the city to another or sending to various 
parts of the country to obtain the items you need. It will also enable 
you to give your customers the prompt service you are endeavoring to 
render and will not necessitate their waiting for you to secure the 
necessary parts for repairing their washing machines. 


It is the purpose of these jobbers to complete their stocks by handling 
parts of all makes of machines, thereby rendering a service to the 
washing machine manufacturers as well as the dealers and their 
customers. 


It must be remembered that the manufacturer desires to continue the 
goodwill of the customer using his product. This is accomplished by 
giving the customer prompt and efficient service. 


Have you asked the washing machine manufacturers whether their 
parts are handled by these convenient, centralized jobbers? 


\PPLIANCE PARTS JOBBERS ASSOCIATION, Inc. 


A National Organization .... . . Executive Offices: Detroit, Michigan 





General Appl. Parts Co., 317 N. Penn St., Indianapolis, 
Home Electric Co., 21 Spring Common, Y 
Latta Elec. & Mfg. Co., 1103 Ohio, McKeesport, Pa. 
Midwest Appl. Parts Co., 2722 W. Division, C 
Minnesota Appl. Parts Co., 189 W. 7th St., St. Paul, 

' Pearsol Appliance Corp., 2122 Euclid, Cleveland, Ohio 
Pixley El. Supply Co., 266 N. 4th St., Columbus, Ohio 
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35% Gre ater Profit! 


Figure it out for yourself—you make one profit 
on the iron—another profit on the pad, an in- 
crease of 35% profit on the iron, and your cus- 
tomer discovers Labor-Saving ironing for the first 
time. 


Profit on one ($8.95) iron $2.78 
Profit on one ($2.95) pad set .98 
$3.76 


When you again sell electric irons sell them in 
combination with this modern streamlined ironing 
pad. Behind this suggestion are one million sat- 
isfied users. In the meantime, our facilities are 
being used by Uncle Sam for Victory. 


THE SUNLITE MFG. 
MILWAUKEE 5, 


COMPANY 
WISCONSIN 


AKE ANY IRON PERFORM BETTER 
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| a part-time basis with the Pacific Power 


| mercial 


| vision. A year later he was promoted to 


| merchandise department, and in January, 





General Electric 


The appointment of Ralph J. Cordiner 
as assistant to the president of the Gen- 
eral Electric Co. has been announced by 
Gerard Swope, president. 

Mr. Cordiner, who resigned in June 
as vice chairman of the War Production 
Board, was formerly president of Schick, 
Inc. of Stamford, Conn. prior to which he 
was manager of the appliance and merch- 
| andise department of the General Electric 

Co. 


| 
| 





RALPH J. CORDINER 


Mr. Cordiner’s first position was on 


and Light Co. In 1922 he was made com- 
manager of a division of the 
company. His record was such that in less 
than a year he was offered a position with 
the Edison General Electric Appliance 
Co. with headquarters in Portland. Five 
years later he became Northwest manager 
and in 1930 moved to San Francisco to 
become Pacific Coast division manager. 

When the heating device section of the 
Edison General Electric Appliance Co. 
was transferred from Chicago and con- 
solidated with the Company’s merchan- 
dise department at Bridgeport in 1932, 
Mr. Cordiner went with it as manager and 
chairman of the management committee. 
Two years later he was appointed as- 
sistant manager of appliance sales, and 
in 1935 became manager of the radio di- 


assistant manager of the appliance and 


1938, succeeded Charles E. Wilson, now 
executive vice chairman of the War Pro- 
duction Board, as manager of the appli- 
ance and merchandise department of the 
General Electric Co. 

Mr. Cordiner’s office will be at 570 
Lexington Avenue, New York. 


=. 


General Motors ~~” 


a 

Frank R. Pierce has been named d 
of the Detroit office of General Motors 
Corp. and will have executive and admisr- 
istrative responsibilities for all the depart-_|} 
ment’s activities which head up through 
Detroit. Mr. Pierce returns to General 





Motors after an absence of four yes 
during part of which time he has ¢@ 
as vice president in charge of Sales { 
Nash-Kelvinator. Mr. Pierce’s {fg 
employment with the corporation was 
household sales manager of Frigidaj 
Division. 

C. E. Wilson, president of 
Motors, announced also that W. F, 
strong has been named special assistes 
to Albert Bradley, executive vice presi 
dent. 

Mr. Armstrong for the past six yey 









Cnet: 













W. F. ARMSTRONG 


served as vice president with the N; 

Kelvinator Corp. Previous to that timg 
he had been employed by General Motos 
Corp. or its subsidiaries since 1912. Hy 
last previous employment with Generdl 
Motors in 1937 was as assistant genen 
manager of the Frigidaire Division. 





Servel Has Gas Air 
Conditioner 


Readied for an after-the-war market i 
a gas domestic air conditioner, the produc 
of Servel, Inc., Evansville, Ind. Some 3) 

‘experimental units have been under tes 
‘for several years in cooperation with 
gas utility companies. An_ installation 
costing $1,700 has been in operation ind 
New Jersey home, installed by the Public 
Service Electric & Gas Co. It was t 
ported that cost for cooling during tk 
June to September months of 1942 ar 
eraged about 13¢ per running hour ¢ 
$1 per day. Costs are lower whet 
natural gas can be had. 

Absorption type of equipment is em 
ployed. Nub of the Servel proposition § 
a deal whereby-gas can be used to bol 
heat and cool a house, blowing the cor 

.rectly tempered air through ducts. 


Zenith Planning 
Export Expansic 


Fhe~American Steel Export Co. of New 
York has been appointed by Zenith Radi 
Corporation as its exclusive sales repre 
sentative in foreign markets for radio 
radar and radionic devices. Before th 
war Zenith had its own representatives if 
98 countries. 

Chief exports sold by American Sted 
Export are machinery, auto parts a 
-accessories, paper, radios, and household 
electrical appliances. Before the war ff 
dios and appliances gave the firm a majof 
part of its $5 million a year business. 


Heads Minneapolis Dealers 


William G. Stuefer has been elected 
president of the Electric Appliance Deal: 
ers Association of Minneapolis, with © 
B. Annis, vice president, and E. G 





FRANK R. PIERCE 
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Beecher, secretary-treasurer. George H 
Johnston is the retiring president. 
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; The EASY Post War Sales Bulletin 
































































NO. 1 | 
7 ! 
SSistany | 
. D 7 | 
x Jean I 
zi : , 
E. R. BENSON G. W. BURNS H. F. COSTELLO D. C. CUNNINGHAM ED. FAIRCHILD F. S. FENTON, JR. | 
Washington, D. C. Syracuse, N. Y. Detroit, Mich. Atlanta, Ga. Pittsburgh, Pa. San Francisco, Cal. | 
oe: , 
i 
G. J. FITZGERALD G. F. GRAALMAN S. H. LEWIS J. S. MILLER H. D. SUMMERS | 
Boston, Mass. Chicago, Il. Export Baltimore, Md. Kansas City, Mo. 
al EASY pres ents your Own 
t ti P ET RS | 
Motor l 
2. Hy e 
reneral ? | 
= ostwar Planning Departmen 
in, s I 
It seems to us that the you — and us—plan the future of your Easy Washer | 
, subject of postwar planning and Ironer business. ’ | 
is just about talked out. We The first job he tackled was a survey of dealer 
say it’s time to start using postwar opinion. Maybe you are one of the 300 deal- 
-ket live ammunition. Andthat’s ers called on so far. If not, we'll probably get to | 
roll just what Easy is doing! you later. But meanwhile the early returns from the | 
ne 30) To give you concrete, con— survey offer a virtual guide—book to postwar sales. , I 
th? structive help on postwar In order to share this information with you, we 
ation planning—help you can put to work right now—-Easy have condensed it into a series of bulletins. One | 
n ina presents your own Postwar Planning Department! bulletin will be presented in this space each month. | 
Publi This department is staffed by men who are expe— It will discuss a postwar problem uppermost in your ] 
“ rienced sales executives in the appliance business mind today. And——it will show what steps you can 
12 ay — the sales managers in charge of Easy’s field take NOW to solve that problem! | 
a sales divisions. We suggest you clip and file | 
— Their average of over 12 years with Easy qual—- these bulletins each month. Mean- | 
$ efit ifies them as experts in their field. while we are continuing to lay the | 
- When many other appliance makers were cutting groundwork for your postwar sales 
a their field forces to the bone after Pearl Harbor, through Easy advertising in six | 
; Easy managed to keep this key group intact. We did leading national magazines. | 
so by finding war work each man could perform right i 
in his own territory. And that’s why 
they are available to you for post-— | 
war planning now! 7 | 
Each of these men has had his foot | 
in the door of more prospects than | 
many an experienced retail salesman. , : 
He’s helped change red figures to General Sales —s my — Machine Corp. | 
black in dozens of balance sheets. oe. a | 
And throughout the war he’s remained 


in intimate contact with conditions 

and trends in his division. Because 
he knows HIS business, he’s in an 

© ideal position to help you plan YOURS! 
And that’s going to be his job! 

He’11 still be in there plugging for 

Uncle Sam. But he’1ll also be helping 
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Cut 


R EXPRESS COSTS 
by packing compactly 

















AIR EXPRESS shipments receive such careful handling that the 
need for heavy cases and bulky packing is often eliminated. 
Whether your shipment weighs a pound or a ton, follow these 
two simple rules to cut AIR EXPRESS costs and to save space 
vitally needed for war goods: 


l. Pack compactly, but securely — to obtain best ratio of size 
to weight. 


2. Break large shipments into smaller units whenever possible. 


\nd for fastest delivery — ship early, as soon as package is 
ready —as early in the dé Ly as possib le. 






Air Express Speeds War Program 


TODAY, AIR EXPRESS not only serves the home front but is 
also working hand in hand with the Army and Navy to supply 
our fighting fronts throughout the world. ° 


TOMORROW, Aik Express will girdle the globe in international 
peacetime commerce . . . to bring a/l foreign markets to the 


doorstep of American business. 






—_—_ 
———— 





Gers there FIRST 


Phone RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, AIR EXPRESS DIVISION 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 


















ing Wartime.” Dept. PR-3 


. Railway Express Agency, 
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WRITE for our quick-reference handbook on “How to Ship by arr Express Dur- 
230 Park Ave., N.Y. C. 


| let points out 


Planning Postwar YPS Kitchens 


The men above are gathering a voluminous report on product design, marketing trend 
and potentiality for bettering the postwar future of Youngstown Pressed Steel kitchens, 
This merchandising group is guided by four men seated at center of the table. In the 
photo above are (left to right) Marshall Adams, advertising and sales promotion 
manager; R. F. White, assistant to president; C. A. Morrow, vice-president in charge of 
YPS sales and F. W. Knecht Jr., sales manager. 














G.E. Surveys Stockholders 
for Postwar Appliance Plan: 


To its more than 225,000 stockholders 
General Electric recently mailed the 184th 
dividend on the common stock and a 
request that each stockholder “turn con- 
sumer” and give the company advice on 
the subject of postwar electrical ap- 
pliances and services for the home. The 
request took the form of an illustrated 
questionnaire and return postcard, giv- 
ing designers’ and engineers’ ideas and 
brief iniormation on suggested improve- 
meuts in electric refrigerators, ranges, 
kitchen layout, laundry equipment, air 
conditioning, and small appliances. Replies 
from stock holders will be correlated and 
referred back to engineers and commer- 
cial managers for their guidance, Gerard 
Swope, president, declares. 

Answering the question as to the nature 
cf immediate postwar appliances, the book- 
that there will be few 
changes until new materials and new 
facilities—now devoted to war production 
—become available. 

“The important thing, it seems to us, 
is to see that we give wider distribution 
to the things we have, that we put down 
in the homes of all income groups the 
high-quality electrical equipment that will 
enable people—many for the first time— 
to live efficiently and economically and 
happily. Our big job is more goods for 
more people at less cost,” according to 
Mr. Swope. 


Changes Suggested Before the War 


Among the suggested changes, which 
were on drawing boards long before war 
was declared, is a round refrigerator with 
revolving instead of the usual sliding 
shelves, a refrigerator with a large frozen 
food compartment, and quick-freeze cab- 
inets, reflecting the new popular inter- 
ests in home storage. Information is 
also given on an electric range with a 
high oven and an automatic clothes 
washer which fills itself, pre-soaks 
clothes, washes, rinses, spin-dries, empties, 
and shuts itself off without attention. 
Attention is called to an electric clothes 
dryer working on the tumbler principle. 

Stockholders are asked if summer air 
conditioning at less than per room 
would be attractive, how they prefer 
to have their kitchen arranged, how hot 
they liked their water, and even by what 
kind of alarm they prefer to be awakened 
in the morning. 


The electric blanket, which enjoyed 
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limited distribution before the needs ¢ 
war turned it into an electrically-heate 
flying suit, poses a distribution proble 
and the questionnaire asks whether 
should be sold as an appliance or 
article of bedding. 


Sonora Sees Juicy 
Radio Market Ahead 


That production of civilian radios i 
likely to start before the war is over, f 
Sonora Radio & Television Corp. mai 
tains in a booklet being mailed to th 
trade. 

A juicy bit of radio business is going! 
to come from the demand for radio, argut 
the firm, quoting the U. S. Department di 
Commerce’s estimate of the first normd 
post-war year possibilities: $1,100,000 
for radio and television. This prospect 
nearly three times the $415,000,000 vo 
ume for 1940. 

From a dollar and sales standpoi 
Sonora made a comparison with smal 
appliances, quoting 1941 figures: Radio 
3,700,000 units, $415,795,000; toaster 
2,640,000 units, $17, 945,700; electric irom 
5,585,000 units, $21,990,7 

Sonora plans to produce a packagt 
product which will not require sped 
handling or service problems. Its line 
records are available now. 






























Winter Furniture Marke 
To Be Held in Chicago 


A winter furniture market will be he 
for two weeks in Chicago beginning J 
17, 1944, the board of governors of f 
American Furniture Mart and the 
agement of the Merchandise Mart 
announced, This date is two weeks lat 
than the traditional winter buying p 
in Chicago on account of the desire of t 
two markets to cooperate with the Off 
of Defense Transportation in avoiding # 
holiday travel concentrated period f 
Dec. 15 to Jan. 15, 

Also it is felt that merchants who 
handicapped by shortage of help will 
able to take inventory in relative leisu 
following the holidays. 

The load of hotel traffic will be bett 
distributed at this time of year. Traffic 
unusually heavy in Chicago at the begi 
ning of the year. 
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When the first Blackstone was built, this is how our 


Soldiers dressed . . 


a far cry from the camouflaged 


jungle uniforms of today. Official Signal Corps Photo. 


The improved methods, 
new materials and in- 
creased skills born of 
America’s war technol- 
ogy promise a vastly 
better post-war washer. 
Thinking, planning, re- 
search, experiment... 
these are the only peace- 
time processes that have 
escaped interruption at 
Blackstone ! 


1943 


Across that little patch of water are Japs, trying ineffectually 
77 to stop our forces short of Buna. Official Signal Corps Photo 


taken in New Guinea last New Year’s day. 


eV. 5.4 ARMY 


BLACKSTONE 


From the early days of the 
Revolution, to our latest assault on 
Ifalian shores, our Army has carried 
the Stars and Stripes to victory on 
many a hard won field. The courage 
of the men who fought at Valley 
Forge has again been emulated by 
their descendants on the beachheads 
of Sicily. 

And like the earliest model Black- 
stone of 1871, the Army’s uniforms 
and equipment have seen great 
changes. Its Tradition and time- 
proven Reputation, however, have 


held fast and true down through 
the years. 

When the day comes that our army 
can rest its arms victoriously, then 
Blackstone ... America’s Oldest 
Washer Manufacturer ... will stop 
serving the Nation as a whole and 
serve individual Americans by build- 
ing America’s Finest Washer. 


* * * 


In the meantime, all of us can Beat Bond- 
age with Bonds... U. S. War Bonds and 
Stamps... the Soundest, Safest Investment 
ever offered anyone anywhere. 


BLACKSTONE CORPORATION, JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
A Division of Jamestown Metal Equipment Co., Inc. 








BLACKSTONE 


PRODUCT 


Serving the 


Since 1871 


AMERICAS OLDEST WASHER manusacTuasa 
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American home 





It's a Coffee Lover's 
PRIDE and JOY! 








If you own a KitchenAid Electric 
Coffee Mill you're lucky! You 
buy coffee in the whole bean; you 
buy War Stamps with what — 
save! You grind just enough for 
each meal. That means real fresh- 
ness, flavor, fragrance — and a 
better cup-per-day, every day. All 
these benefits mean more than 
ever now during coffee rationing 
—and they'll still be your pride 
and joy when the war is over. 

Of course, we can’t sell you a 
KA Mill or Mixer now; we re 
100% on war work—but they're 

worth saving for 
w» until we can again 
serve you. 


Another KA product 
—Household Mixer 








Save WAR STAMPS for a 


WU 


COFFEE MILL 


THE HOBART MANUFACTURING CO. 
TROY, OHIO 





“And it’s s 































ill doing 
sobs better 
an Daddy 
e nee 
jailing 
'¢ get another 
a Some day, agile 
KitchenAid of you 5 
so WILL you! KitchenAid 
than an applian ye 
pogo MACHINE sy 
F hen 
e service. - ont | 
ay it will be @ mus 


for @ bond. 


— 


kitchen says it’s $0 


dn’t worry 
















K A Product \iigy 


Another Coffee mill 


Electric 








MecnewHiD 


NG CO 
BART MANUFACTUR! 
THE HO TROY, OHIO 


The KitchenAid advertisements shown here appear in 
“American Home” and “Better Homes and Gardens”— 
reaching an ayerage of 2,419,395 homes each month. They 
are paving the way for future KitchenAid sales—building 
a post-war market that will want and need these modern 
kitchen helpers more than ever before. 


THE HOBART MANUFACTURING CO. 
KITCHENAID DIVISION, TROY, OHIO 





“Now there are TWO 
WAR-WORKERS 
in my y 
kitchen!” 





My KitchenAid is a war-worker, 
too. By doing dozens of kitchen 
chores it gives me more hours for 
war work, for my Victory garden, 
and for my busy family. And it's 
so strong, powerful, and well- 
made that it will serve perfectly 
for the duration and many years 
to come. The name describes it 


perfectly—it’s really a ‘ 
KitchenAlD/ 

There are no Kitchen Aids 

baw calle wearstimmmbest he cure 
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Not for Sale at. 
3 ANY price! 


ese, 





Folks who own KitchenAid 
Coffee Mills are the luckiest of 
coffee lovers, This electric house- 
hold mill grinds coffee FRESH 
FOR EVERY MEAL — protects 
the full, rich flavor of that pre- 
cious Cup-per-day. We're on war 
work 100%, so you'll have to 
wait till the war is won to own fF 
your KitchenAid Coffee Mill— Ff 
-~, but it’s well worth 
ence waiting for! 


“ = 








NEW LITERATURE 


FROM THE MANUFACTURER} 


Westinghouse 


Designed to help homemakers keep 
their appliances in good working order, 
a revised wartime edition of the booklet 
“The Care and Use of Electric Appli- 
ances In the Home,” is announced by 
Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. Co. 

The new booklet has an 18-page sec- 
tion of “fix it” suggestions, and chapters 
on the proper use and care of 16 of the 
most widely used electric home appli- 
ances. Items specifically covered include 
refrigerators, range, laundry ‘equipment, 
roaster-ovens, dishwashers, water heat- 
ers, vacuum cleaners, warming pads, 
coffee makers, toasters, waffle bakers, 
lamps and sandwich grills. 

The booklet was prepared by Mrs. 
Julia Kiene, director of the Westing- 
house Home Economics Institute, in 
collaboration with Westinghouse engin- 
eers and service technicians. It offers 
retailers an opportunity to aid the gov- 
ernment’s conservation program by 
eliminating unnecessary service calls and 
by helping appliance owners make minor 
repairs. 


Stoker Booklet 


To help keep single retort stokers on 
the job, a new Operating Guide which 
contains operating and maintenance sug- 
gestions and inspection charts is an- 
nounced by Westinghouse. 

The booklet gives operating and main- 
tenance suggestions regarding instru- 
ments, air requirements, operation, fuel 
distribution, ash and clinker, boiler and 
furnace structure, coal segregation, auto- 
matic regulation, steam drive, hydrofeed 
drive, link-grate stokers and stationary 
grate stokers. 

Part II of the new indexed 42-page 
booklet contains 12 inspection -charts cov- 
ering individual groups of equipment for 
single retort stokers. To measure stoker 
performance, the booklet suggests that ac- 
curate daily records of operation and 
maintenance be kept. Typical forms which 
may be used are illustrated. Also in- 
cluded are charts and data designed to 
aid in analysis of stoker performance. 

A copy of this booklet, B-3257, may be 
secured from Dept. 7-N-20, Westinghouse 
— and Mig. Co., East Pittsburgh, 

enn. 


-Home Laundering 


“Modern Home Laundering,” a new 
16-page basic reference manual covering 
the chemistry of washing, the funda- 
mentals of soil removal and approved 


home laundry methods is the title of 
new manual (Reference Hand) \ 
4, Westinghouse Educational Series, 
the care and use of washing mack 
This new manual will be of 
interest to home’ economists and 
of household equipment. 





Cramer 








Because automatic timing has bem 
so important to reduce operating 
and relieve operators from unneces 
work which can be done better by q 
matic control, the new condensed ou 
log—“Timers . . Relays . . Swit 
the R. W. Cramer Co., Inc., Centerbpnd 
Conn. is a timely contribution. 













Premier 








Four new direct-mail postcards to j 
a house-to-house selling job on vacy 
cleaner service for all makes 
available by writing Premier Div., B) 
tric Vacuum Cleaner Co., Inc, | 
Ivanhoe Rd., Cleveland, 10, Ohio. Prin 
in 2 colors and promoting either a $1 
“bring it in” special or a $1.85 “in y 
home” special, the dealer can “sell y 
to a complete Certified Guarantee Serj 
job guaranteed for a full year with 
good profit margin. 


Timken Silent Automatic 


Gaining a clear understanding of { 
new regulations for fuel oil rationy 
for the 1943-44 heating season in ort 
to abide by them is a matter of gr 
concern to fuel oil users. 

To help its users in this, the Tim 
Silent Automatic Division of The Tis 
ken-Detroit Axle Company has prepart 
a new rationing booklet -in question a 
answer form. 

Excellent information is also givens 
“winter-proofing” homes by means of i 
sulation, weatherstripping, storm do 
and windows. 


Buffalo Forge Co. 


A new pocket-size book “Maintenani 
and Installation Data” on industrial fa 
and air conditioning equipment is m 
being issued by the Buffalo Forge (; 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

In simple, easy-to-read form and wi 
instructive illustrations, the book coves 






















































Five “Radio-in-War" promotion displays soon to appear in Zenith dealer windows to 
help maintain public interest in radio and stimulate interest in the war effort. Complete 
kit includes five yo es plus a card and window streamer. Displays are produced in 
| color paintings by Stan Eckman. 


eight colors from fu 
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Metal cases to protect electrical shells, steel pins for tank tracks our Allies we are achieving 
control apparatus are being pre- and motor truck new precision man- 
ores cision-made by L&H sheet assemblies. ufacture that will 
metal workers. Steel tool boxes The facilities of this be apparent in im- 
and metal containers for bomb pioneer stove manu- proved L & H post- 
parachutes are other products of facturing organiza- war products. In 
their skill. From L & H looms tion are devoted to your planning for 
comes cartridge belt webbing in- war-winning mate- peace, keep L& H 
stead of stove wicks. Other de-_ rials. In thus serv- in mind. It will be 
partments produce tracer igniter ing our Nation and a good line to tie to. 
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.J. Lindemann & Hoverson Co. 


MILWAUKEE «+ Since1875 * WISCONSIN 


MANUFACTURERS OF ELECTRIC RANGES...ELECTRIC WATER HEATERS ALCAZAR | 
KEROGAS GAS RANGES...OIL STOVES...PORTABLE OVENS...OIL HEATERS...WICKS ALCAZAR 
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can ROLLING ..- 


comprehensively all important 





. - . Steps j 
ai the installation and maintenance ot ke 

ae and conditioning equipment. It ¢ 
inc 


many points sometimes overlooked jp 
care of equipment, and should proye a 
effective reference guide for erection ang 
laintenance men. 

For your copy write, Buffalo Fo 
Company, 205 Mortimer, Buffalo 4, NE 





Left: This ARMCO advertise- 
ment appeared on July 27, 
1918. 


1918 
1943 


Keeping “them” 
interested 


—through 


Left below: This 1943 ARMCO 
advertisement appeared in The 
Saturday Evening Post, July 24. General Electric 
Another contribution to better appli. 
ance service comes in the form of the 
G.E. Appliance Service Handbook. Th 
book runs to 324 pages and Provides , 
ready reference to service problems on 
refrigerators, ranges, water heaters, hom 
laundry, dishwashers and disposals, Pocke, 
size, it is designed to be the S€rviceman's 












at chatenes PP 
ning oer 


< of Ameren 
ame 


service that 


E On 
TL COMPANY wiDpLETOwN. ON 


Maany companies stopped advertising dur- 
ing the First World War. But ARMCO felt 
that the wiser policy would be to keep the 


and steel sheets made better products. We’re 
following a similar plan in this war. 


The 1943 advertisement at the lower left is 
one of a series planned to keep people inter- 
ested in the basic metal quality of the prod- 
ucts you will sell after the war. It describes 
one of the many dramatic war uses of ARMCO 


public convinced that special-purpose iron’ 






ready reference on the job, giving in 
graphic and easily followed form the 
answers to the problems he will meet in 
service calls in customer’s homes. The 
foreword to the book states its form and 
purpose so exactly that we quote: 

“This appliance service handbook pro- 
vides a handy, everyday guide for repair- 
ing and maintaining those General Elec- 
tric Appliances that are usually serviced 
in the customer’s home. It has been pre- 
pared to give maximum usefulness to all 
service men, regardless of their knowl 
edge of, and experience with, the various 
products. 


Stainless Steel— the same metal that many “The handbook helps identify and « y 
: P . scribe the various types of equipment. It 
appliance dealers once sold in beautiful and | gow. simply but completely the cause nev 
enduring cooking-ware. This message ap- | 47d corrections of the more common be 
. 2 product troubles. It is so written and 
peared in The Saturday Evening Post and | illustrated that proper adjustments can per 
°n: be followed step by step. Both the com- 
7 miles high reached a total of nearly 12 million readers. plaints, which are expressed in custom ¢ 
e g Your customers were again reminded of the | ¢t’s terms, and the corrections are clearly ele 
—and tighting on “bot! i ae e k indexed for easy reference. The hand- pe 
ottled air familiar ARMCO triangle trademark. book, too, is ideal for home study pur- hor 
At 39.090 fees shove the oo : ia poses. : ; at 
st hat 50 lite oaygem that neither qh thet samthetand beige When victory comes, families everywhere “Naturally, all information necessary It 
sna et Sid can brent, Sonsg_ £07 Teen the hare of every hey “ll Ne eae ll for the repair and maintenance of G-E ; 
tag to mainte rit ilines teed. prodace apiece nt comtinas will want ‘stainless ware as well as porce- | major appliances cannot be included. This 
i lain enameled refrigerators, washing ma- | is the purpose of the detailed service tor 
: s ss : manuals on each product, which should 
some, They are eas a chines and other appliances. We believe this | be accessible at all times. However, the me 
Miinlots owet hecause this versatile es . . appliance service handbook does fill a . 
muhiwenheeienin advertising will be a good investment for need that has long existed because it lin 
roomie The Anerin Ratag 8 ton you as well as for us in that great potential se in one book, convenient 2 carry, 
Peer, 1301 Conia Saree, aidan : . € main service operations on all major 
» Obie market. .. . The American Rolling Mill Co., appliances. As a supplement to the many 
MODERN suesr sree : : hi comprehensive service manuals, it helps 
n io. ’, 
ARE SHAPING YOuR suru, 2151 Curtis Street, Middletow ’ Ohio round out and complete the equipment of 
every service man. 
Will ee this sect other amen 4500 Copies Sold — 





THE AMERICAN 
ROLLING MILL 
COMPANY 








First introduced a short time ago at 
G-E service schools held throughout’ the 
country, the value of this service hand- 
book was so quickly recognized that more 
than 4500 copies have been sold and are 
now in use. Copies may be obtained at 
75 cents each from the Product Service 
Division, Appliance and Merchandise 
Dept., General Electric Co., Bridgeport, 





Conn. 
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TRADE MARK BIGISTEALS ¥.6. Pat.OF8, 








AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC STEAM IRON 


Stcam is 
ejected horizontally 


*Patented 


= 





“HORIZONTAL STEAM DISTRIBUTION 


insures a protective cushion of steam over the entire ironing surface 


When peace comes, women will revel in clothes of glamorous 
new synthetic fabrics. But, like rayons, these new fabrics must 
be ironed slowly and carefully at comparatively low tem- 
peratures— unless protected by steam. 


Silex has developed a remarkable iron that gives this com- 
plete protection. It’s the only iron that spreads the steam 
horizontally over a wide surface instead of merely driving 
it through the cloth. 


The Silex Automatic Electric Steam Iron is not an “‘inven- 
tor’s dream.” Nor is it an iron that was developed hastily to 
meet the tremendous potential postwar demand. It was in 
limited production before Pearl Harbor. 


No Silex Automatic Electric Steam Irons will be available until after the war 


THE SILEX COMPANY + HARTFORD 1, CONN. 
Creators of the Glass Coffee Maker Industry 


a id 


There are about 7,000 lucky women who obtained Silex 
Automatic Electric Steam Irons before production was dis- 
continued as a result of war restrictions. Their reports to us 
simply “bubble” with enthusiasm and confidence. 


And best of all, practically no faults have been revealed 
by tests in these 7,000 “home laboratories.” This is best 
evidenced by the fact that less than 1% of the irons in use 
have been returned to us annually. This is an amazing record 
for a new electrical product. 


The Silex Automatic Electric Steam Iron is an all-purpose 
iron too — it is a steam iron or a dry iron at the flip of 
a tiny lever. 





‘All-time best-seller in coffee maker history—the FGA, € XK 2-Cupper 


Coffee rationing has taught millions of women the 
many advantages of making coffee in small quanti- 
ties. There is no waste. Coffee can be served when 
flavor is at its peak. No reheating for “late comers.” 
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And remember that reheating ruins the rich flavor of 
any coffee. So a Silex 2-Cupper Coffee Maker will al- 
ways be a “must” item in every home. Over 1,500,000 
enthusiastic users. Price $1.45 . .. Sold everywhere. 


GLASS DRIP COFFEE MAKER 
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HATS OFF TO MRS. ORVILLE 
ARENT. Typical American 
mother—with two sons in the 
service, with the spirit and 
spunk to shoulder a job on the 
home front. A drill press soldier 
at Estate, but also a competent 
homemaker and helpmate to her 
husband and 14-year old 
daughter. 


“| figure 


| could drill as well 
as my two sons 


—so here | am at Estate 


“When my boys entered the service, I told Dad I was going to 
start drilling, too—and every time I give this electric drill the 
go-ahead, I figure I’m drilling holes into the Axis, helping to 
bring my boys and other boys back safe and soon. 


“My sons kidded me a bit about being a machinist —but there’s 
no kidding here at Estate. We're all serious about giving our 
jobs the best we have. 


“I know a lot of folks who have worked at Estate for years, 
and they tell me that even in peacetime this was true. That 
must be one reason why this company has been in business for 
over 100 years.” 


Over the Estate plant in Hamilton, Ohio, under the Stars and Stripes, 
flies the Army-Navy “E” flag for excellence in war work production. 


‘ae ESTATE 


...the NAME TO REMEMBER IN COOKING AND 
HEATING APPLIANCES FOR ALL FUELS 


NEW 
MERCHANDISE — 








G-E Dehydrator 


General Electric Co., Appliance & Mdse. 
Dept., Bridgeport, Conn. 
| Device: Home dehydrator. 
Selling Features: Wood frame with 
Masonite pressed .wood side and door; 
| element with thermostat control and a 
| heat resistant fan to circulate air; ca- 
| pacity 8 bushel of beets or a bushel of 
| spinach. 
Retail Price: Approximately $39.95.— 
Electrical Merchandising, August, 1943. 


TOP-LINE Dehydrator 


Tennessee Valley Associates, 117 Ninth Ave., 
N. Nashville, Tenn. 


Device: Top-Line fruit and food dehy- 
drator. 

Selling Features: Occupies space of 
kitchen table; made of wood and Ma- 
sonite insulated with Celotex; capacity 
16 to 25 Ibs. of prepared fruits and 
vegetables; cabinet is equipped with 
Economaster electric unit; moto-fan 
gives necessary air circulation; equipped 
with automatic adjustable thermostat 
and cut-off switch; consumes approxi- 
mately 1600 watts; heat and dehydrat- 
ing assembly is mounted on removable 
tray, unit may be used as a utensil cabi- 
net when not in use as dehydrator; may 
also be used as clothes dryer, giving 
year ’round use as unit; smallest pos- 
sible amount of critical material is used 
to secure desired result; 1 lamp illumi- 
nztes interior. 

Distribution is planned through re- 
frigerator and major appliance whole- 
salers and dealers exclusively. 

Price: Approximately $69. 
Merchandising, August, 1943. 


Eletrical 


ORKIL Dehydrator 
Orkil Inc., Higganum, Conn. 


Device: Orkil Top-O-Stove dehydrator. 


Selling Features: For use on top oi 
kitchen stove using any kind of heat— 








gas, electricity, oil, coal, w, 
kerosene; comes “knocked down” ; 
a corrugated container with every: 
needed to assemble it and put jt 
work; instructions folder also jpg} 
instructions and a guide listing 
tables and fruits to be dehydrated ; 
the time required for processing, 

Price: $7.95.—Electrical Merchandig 
August, 1943. 


v 


ELECTRESTEEM Bottle We 


The Electric Steam Radiator Corp., 
12th St., Detroit, Mich. 


Device: Baby bottle warmer, ste 
and food warmer. 


Selling Features: Made of Cy 
carbon elements; because there ig) 
coil to overheat, the water is 
eletrolytically and the element ne¢ 
reaches a temperature of more than 
degrees F.; only a tablespoon of 

is needed to heat an 8 oz. baby bottkj 
can also be used to heat baby’s ai 
warm prepared foods; boil eggs, ete 
Electrical Merchandising, August, 1% 


VACULATOR Coffee Maker 


Hill-Shaw Co., 311 N. Desplaines St 
Chicago, Il. : 


Device: 2-3-4 cup coffee brewer. 
Selling Features: Pyrex; has wide ff 
nel tube for easy cleaning; a snaf 
tilt-out filter; 2 in. wide mouth 
pouring lip; plastic handle; quick 
bushing; 3-purpose, plastic cover bt 
ing; 3-purpose plastic cover serves 
dust cover, table mat and funnel stal 
Price: $2.95.—Electrical Merchandising 

August, 1943. 
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How Heating Contractors Can Avoid 


Post-War Heating Headaches 

















Prospective Home Builder: “We are about to build a The Home: This “Victory Home,” designed by D. Allen 
new home. It’s the type of home we’ve always wanted. Wright, is thoroughly insulated, efficiently arranged, easy 
Some dealers have told me I can’t get a power burner that to keep up and easy to heat — and the firing rate is 
will heat it efficiently because it’s small and requires a firing less than one gallon of oil per hour. It will never be a 
rate of less than one gallon of oil per hour. How about it? headache for heating contractors who sell Timken Silent 
Here’s the home I want—and oil is the fuel I want.” Automatic Products! 














“Follow the Trend — 
Turn to Timken”’ 


“Timken not only has the only 
power burner capable of operat- 
ing efficiently and dependably 
at such low firing rates, but 
Timken’s quality products and 
proved economy give me the 
edge on all types and sizes of 
homes. And Timken’s other 
products for the home round 
out my business in fine style. I 
like the way Timken backs up 
dealers, too, with national maga- 
zine and newspaper advertising 
and effective sales and service 








Timken Heating Contractor: “The Timken Wall-Flame 
Oil Burner is the only type of power burner capable of 





operating efficiently, dependably and quietly at firing rates helps.” 

as low as 1/3 of a gallon of oil per hour. Timken’s long life NOTE TO DEALERS: Plan 

and economy of operation, so widely known before the war, now to profit from selling Tim- 

so conclusively proved during the war, make Timken the ken Products in the post-war 
, ” building boom. Write us today! 

only buy for post-war builders of small homes. 





TIMKEN S42 ilimité 


OIL HEATING PRODUCTS FOR THE HOME 
Division of THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY, Detroit, Michigan 
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—Heart of America’s Industrial Progress 


In Peace and War, Management Men and Methods Steer 


Management 


Production on a Steady U pward Course 
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yast umbrella of planes, struck the coast of Sicily, Axis 

leaders once more had reason to wonder how “that de- 
cadent, pleasure-loving America” had swung from the manufac- 
ture of automobiles, refrigerators and costume jewelry to equip- 
ments of war, and had out-produced such mighty plants as the 
Krupp, the Fiat and the Skoda works —and had done it so 
quickly. 

America at war is in the lead just as it has led a world at 
peace. Super-performing planes are taking to the air at the 
present rate of nearly 100,000 per year. Ships, to carry the war 
to our enemies, slide down the ways at the rate of two a day. 
‘Tanks, trucks, guns, ammunition are pouring out of our “peace” 
plants in far greater volume than the entire Axis effort can pos- 
sibly equal. War expenditures in 1943 alone will reach the stag- 
gering figure of approximately $83,000,000,000 — an amount 
equal to our entire national income for 1929. Added to this is 
the rock-bottom output of. essential civilian goods—a very 
considerable item. 

This unprecedented production is taking place while some 
9,000,000 men and women, those physically best equipped, 
have been called to the armed forces. Many of them were taken 
from industry, and their loss could be repaired only by more 
efficient equipment and more effective methods. 

Rigorous training programs had to be superimposed upon 
many other abnormal problems facing industry in its high-speed 
conversion from stoves to boats; from printing machines to 
guns; from automobiles to airplane engines; from fishing tackle 
to bomb sights 

This phenomenal task was further complicated by the need 
for rapid expansion. A modest machine tool industry had to be 
expanded to handle a volume many times its normal capacity. 
Steel production had to be increased by 20%, and that of alu- 
minum and magnesium multiplied over and over. From almost 
nil, the demand for high octane gasoline soared to unbelievable 
quantities. The creation of synthetic rubber and electronic in- 
dustries was necessary almost overnight. 

Who deserves credit for these accomplishments? All ‘indus- 
try! The engineers, chemists, designers, skilled workers, com- 
mon laborers. But over and above all it belongs to management. 

In industry it is mandatory to have a directive force to coor- 
dinate the efforts of men in the use of materials and the appli- 
cation of power toward the production of goods and services. 
The application of this directive force is the function of man- 
agement, and only because we had today’s kind of management 
were we able to transform ourselves, almost overnight, from a 
peace-loving nation to the world’s greatest producer of imple- 
ments of war. As a nation, we had been preparing for a long 
time to play our part in world affairs. This preparation, cer- 
tainly not planned for today’s objectives but none the less effec- 
tive, began some four decades ago. 

With the advent of the twentieth century, the character of 
industry in the United States, and, therefore, the character of 
American living, began to change. Scientific management was 
born. Frederick W. ‘Taylor brought into focus and showed how 
to use effectively those processes and procedures upon which 
our present-day mass production is based. He was followed by 
Harrington Emerson, who made the industrial world acquaint- 
ed with efficiency in manufacture and the remarkable progress 
to be gained therefrom in the field of production, with its con- 
sequent price reductions and wider distribution of industry's 
products. There followed, in industry, an alert management, a 
capable management, a management with vision. Without it, 
the work of ‘Taylor and Emerson would have gone for naught. 

It is because of this early work of management — and the 
extraordinary developments it produced — that the country as 
a whole, and particularly those employed in industry, were not 
over-awed by the seemingly impossible job of quick conversion 
to all-out war production. But let us look back four decades 
and examine some of those preparatory accomplishments which 
have proven so vital to the progress and welfare of the nation. 

From 1900 to 1939 (the last pre-war year) , total employment 
of all kinds increased 52 per cent; in the manufacturing indus- 
tries alone the increase was 84 per cent. The nation became 
definitely industrial. 

In 1900 the average wage earner was able to spend only 20.2 
per cent of his income for things other than necessities; in 
1930 his buying power for non-essentials had increased to 34.8 
per cent. The average man acquired confidence in what in- 
dustry could do 

In 1900 the average work week was 56 hours; in 1930 it was 


Wee: the Allied armada of 2,000 ships, protected by a 
v 
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48 hours. The burden of production was being transferred 
from man to machine. 

In 1939 the United States possessed 30 per cent of the 
world’s railroads, 72 per cent of its automobiles, 49 per cent 
of its telephones. The nation’s production equipment had 
grown to formidable proportions. 

In 1939 nearly half of the families in the United States 
owned their own homes, 64 million individuals carried life in- 
surance policies and 45 million had savings accounts. National 
income had increased 300 per cent from 1900 and during the 
same period the proportion of national income paid out in 
salaries and wages increased from 58 to 70 per cent. And in less 
than this period (1914—1939) the purchasing power of the 
wage rate increased by 60 per cent. There had been evolved 
the kind of living for which men will work — and fight. 

Since 1900, factories increased their output of goods from 
$11,000,000,000 to $60,000,000,000 in 1939. This increase of 
nearly 450 per cent was accomplished while the country’s pop- 
ulation rose only 60 per cent. In this same span of years, tech- 
nological developments and improvements in methods had in- 
creased the value added by manufacture per wage earner by 
200 per cent, and the horsepower per factory worker had been 
multiplied by 24%. The nation’s production plant was ready 
to assume its gigantic wartime job. 

During this period of industrial and national evolution, man- 
agement itself had changed. Prior to the advent of scientific 
management, our goods and services were the product of sev- 
eral kinds of directive activities, varying from the strictly pater- 
nalistic to the ruthless. There was little conception of the re- 
sponsibility that industry now broadly acknowledges — the re- 
sponsibility of trusteeship in the interest of stockholders, em- 
ployees and the public— specifically; in the interest of our 
national economy — generally. Acceptance of this stewardship 
is acceptance, also, of the belief that, in the long run, no in- 
dustry, and no unit of industry, that does not serve society 
can live. 

Have the actions of management caused the times to change? 
Or has an alert management been successful only because it 
has changed with the times? Certainly, the industrial concern 
of 1900 would not thrive under the conditions of today. Just 
as certainly the new things that industry has in store for a 
waiting postwar world will have a far-reaching effect upon 
the times. 

Management today seldom owns the factory or the business 
it manages. It is hired to perform the coordinating, directive 
functions. It is free to change — of itself, or with the times. 
Management therefore exercises its power through leadership 
in executing ideas . . . not through ownership. 

Good management can be sustained only in an environment 
sympathetic to its aims. It has an undeniable obligation to 
society, because it must be a compatible part of the social 
structure or be rejected by that structure as a whole. 

An environment sympathetic to its aims means, also, that 
industry, in the very serious reconstruction period ahead, will 
not be at full effectiveness if it is subjected to attacks by gov- 
ernment no matter what the underlying reasons may be — 
over-zealous devotion to a cause, lack of understanding or just 
plain politics. It was to industry — to industrial management — 
that the government turned when our existence as a free 
nation was threatened; it is to industrial management that gov- 
ernment must turn in order to win the peace. 

This statement is made in the sincere conviction that what 
has made America strong is industry’s ability to produce con- 
sistently more and more goods and services for more and more 
people. It is only by actually creating them that we built up 





This is the fourteenth of a series of edito- 
rials appearing monthly in all McGraw- 
Hill publications, reaching more than one 
and one-half million readers. They are 
dedicated to the urpose of telling the 
part that each industry is playing in the 
war effort and of infocus the public 
on the magnificent war-production ac- 
complishments of America’s industries. 
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our stockpiles of the necessities of life. And it is only by creat UY 
ing them that we can have more of those things that make lif Maining 0D T¢ 
worth while. These become available to more people as ip # Ability to 
dustry succeeds in getting greater output of goods and servicg e Topsy. 
for a given input of human energy, materials and power. tting 
And what of the physical jobs ahead? In this country alone art ge 
there will be an immense demand upon industry to supply th game idea of re 





things people have been unable to purchase during the*Wa, 
‘Today the nation is wearing out not only its automobiles, » 
frigerators, vacuum cleancrs and radios, but its very houses, it 
roads, railroads, and airline equipment. It is saving its mong 
while whetting its appetite. Truly, the calls the American pep 
ple will make upon industry in the postwar period will be mam 
and insistent. 

This demand can be viewed in another light. Economists sy 
there will be 56,000,000 persons seeking gainful employment 
after the war. The Committee for Economic Development ha 
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estimated that $140,000,000,000 worth of goods and services ment must b 
will be required each = for those people. Compare that with Hr repairs, 
our actual output of $97,000,000,000 worth of goods and 
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services in 1940 when gainful employment was 46,000,000. 

These future jobs will be done if industry’s management é 
not too much hampered by government management. 
ment in industry performs its function in the field of doing 
things. Management in government performs its function ia 
the field of regulating things. The best cooperation of the two 
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kinds of management will be necessary in the postwar period f"!Y 2 hig! 
Certainly, too much of the regulatory kind will interfere sei mead. Mr. 
ously with the kind that does things. ost of the 





Industrial management must improve, too. If it is too selfish, 
if it does not recognize definitely the trusteeship inherent in 
its job, if it does not understand and live up to its social r 
sponsibilities, then it will be risking all for which we are fight 
ing. The following suggestions are made to indicate the direc 
tion that management's self-improvement can take. 

Evolution in management has been too slow in some 
spects. Management in industry has been too prone to see the 
advantages in technological development while being blind 
its evils. Looking at industry and social progress as a \ 
there can be no doubt as to the value of technological imp 
ment. It creates jobs. It elevates the standard of living. 
that economic fact is of no satisfaction to the individual 
loses his job because a new machine or a new method requi 
one less man. By and large, this is an evil that managen 
can do something about. 

Management has been too careless of its opportunities 
regard to labor. On that account the pendulum of social 
justment has swung too far. Labor has been given exten 
privilege without corresponding responsibility. 

Industrial management has been too slow to abandon it 
policy of letting the buyer beware. As a result of this, inda: 
today is over-regulated. . 

Management has been too slow in recognizing its respo 
bility to promote the economic philosophy that a society cal 
not have for consumption what it does not produce. A cd 
panion educational item too long neglected is manageme 
obligation in the field of public relations. 

In these years since 1900, industrial management has b 
growing. Perhaps many of its experiences have been but gre 
ing pains. Management has learned, among other things, # 
absolutely vital need for capital at the right time and in ¢ 
right amount. It has learned to use some of its earnings 
“seed-money” in the introduction of new products and the u 
of new processes. It has learned to invest more and more i 
research. It has learned of the interdependence of industry a 
agriculture. And it has learned much about the eternal triang! 
of industry, labor and government. 

With such a history and such experiences behind it, I 
every faith that management is going ahead to even more glo 
rious accomplishments in the winning of the war, and I beli 
that its peacetime accomplishments to come are beyond th 
prediction of any of us—even management itself. — 
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ors were brought into Lexington or 
b4ycah in groups of two or three and 
ven a ten day period of training in 
j phases of the program, including 
wice work on appliances and IES 


rae as the Kentucky Utilities Co. 
; farsighted in expanding their per- 
ianel to make these personal house- 
Shouse calls (at a time when most 
ities were letting their home serv- 
egirls and salesmen go) so it can be 
id that Westinghouse Electric & 
anufacturing Co. acted in rather 
mely fashion in getting together 
aining On repair service. 

Ability to repair appliances is not 
ke Topsy. It cannot “just grow.” 
tart getting together appliances with 
e idea of repairing them and you will 
jonkey around for a month without 
ting anything done. L. K. Baxter, 
sanager of the service department at 
estinghouse, saw that there was no 
hooling in this field available. With 
he outbreak of war and the cutting 
ff of new supplies of replacement ap- 
Jiances, it was obvious that old equip- 
ent must be made to last. This called 
or repairs, and Mr. Baxter and his 
epartment pitched in to reduce to an 
struction basis te nub of years of 
ppliance servicing. Sure, there were 
lenty of thick, bulky service manuals 
ith line drawings and blueprints that 
ly a high powered mechanic could 
ead. Mr. Baxter also foresaw that 
ost of the mechanics would be sucked 
to the army or would take war jobs. 
e wanted a course that would in- 
truct people who had never done re- 
air work before. The Westinghouse 



















8 "Sorry, can't fix." The home service gir! 
tells the housewife where to get her re- 


Pairs on this make of vacuum cleaner. 


Conservation and Service 
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school endeavored to get its students 
started on the right foot, first by teach- 
ing them the fundamentals of electri- 
city and house wiring, and following 
up with a step-by-step instruction in 
appliance service work. 


Traveling School Assembled 


Here in the Hostess Room at Padu- 
cah, Kentucky, where the photographs 
shown in this story were taken, one of 
the Westinghouse traveling schools 
was assembled. It was headed by Jim 
Brown, service supervisor of the Cen- 
tral District. With him was Dale 
Balph, and listening in was Dan Frain, 
service supervisor of the Northwest 
District at Chicago, Similar schools 
were held in the other four operating 
divisions of Kentucky Utilities Co. 
Dealers, utility repairmen and cus- 
tomer service advisors assembled to 
go through something as earnestly as 
anything they had ever attended in the 
little red school house. The school 
started with a color movie on “Un- 
sung Heroes” which pepped them up 
on the mission they were about to 
undertake. Westinghouse has four 30- 
minute sound slide films on basic elec- 
tricity, service for refrigerators, ranges 
and laundry equipment. Each pupil 
leaves the school with five training 
guides containing 380 pages and 975 
illustrations. To prepare these five 
training guides some 295 appliance 
models manufactured during the past 
ten years by Westinghouse had to be 
reviewed. Fifteen hundred photographs 
and 500 drawings had to be made. To 
get these books together 34 Westing- 
house service men spent 9,224 man- 
hours. 

After the films and explanations with 
charts on methods of making repairs, 
the utility customer advisors were 
given small appliances to tear down 
and put together. As the advisors had 
already had some training in servic- 
ing, they tore into appliances like 
veterans and required little instruction 
from Westinghouse instructors. 

In closing it may be well to add that 
each customer gets a letter in advance 
of the advisor’s call announcing the 
reason for the visit. It reads in part: 

“Since the replacement of any 
appliance today is almost impossible 
and even repairs are often most diffi- 
cult, the need for the proper care and 
use of your appliances is very obvious 
—Mrs. Edna Blake, our home service 
representative, will call on you—to 
offer suggestions in connection with 
the use and care of your appliances, 
and to make minor repairs or adjust- 
ments on appliances that may need 
some service.” 

Summing up, these customer service 
advisors have made 30,746 calls in the 
last 13 months, and the estimated an- 
nual revenue from 3,389 appliances 
restored to service amounts to $10,917. 
They have given meter and fuse ex- 
planations to 25,531 customers; appli- 
ance complaints uncovered numbered 
3,704, greatly out numbering the com- 
plaints on service, which amounted to 
only 443. 
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Preview of 
Tomorrow's Refrigeration 
















ie NES Locker Plant : : 


It's beyond the "dream" stage—this new BEN-HUR 
FARM LOCKER PLANT .. . It's all ready to move into 
peacetime assembly lines just as soon as Victory releases 
men and machines now working hard on war production, 
at Ben-Hur. 





And when it comes, you'll offer housewives a NEW 
idea in Food Preservation . .. Because the new BEN-HUR 
promises to revolutionize food buying habits, eating 
pleasures, food savings and times savings — with quick 


FREEZING and FROZEN STORAGE right on the farm! 


Put this new "Prophesy" BEN-HUR FARM LOCKER 
PLANT into YOUR Post-war selling plans NOW. Re- 
member it when "V-Day" comes. 


* BEN-HUR MFG. CO. 


634 EAST KEEFE AVENUE 






" ARMY-NAVY 


“Ee MILWAUKEE 12, WISCONSIN 
Auasded Oee-Hee tor Gx Established in 1910 


Healthful Living Through 


FROZEN FOODS 
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Do WE HAVE THE 
RIGHT ADDRESS? 


If you've moved recently or are planning a change, 
let us know now so that copies of Electrical Mer- 
chandising will continue to be delivered to you 
promptly. Use this coupon or a penny postcard. 





MAIL TO McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 
Circulation Department 
330 West 42nd Street N. Y., N. Y. 
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ff: vepaze for a 
Bright Suture 
in Oil Burning Appliances 


Today's progress in the Oil Industry probably will pro- 
vide more heat on less fuel. Designers even now may 
be drawing plans for radical new heater styles—highly 
efficient units for totally different installation. They 
may even combine winter heating and air conditioning 


























































with summer room cooling. . . . Truly a picture of the 
future rich in promise for tomorrow's prefabricated 
structures. 


Faith in this future should 
color your plans TODAY. 


Watch for the new post-war developments in Oil Burn- 
ing Appliances—prepare for them. As always, A-P DE- 
PENDABLE Oil Control Valves will be an important 
sales feature on most of them. 


AUTOMATIC PRODUCTS COMPANY 


2400 noatH THmeTy — seconD sTaeect 


muwauxee 10 ® wisconsin 


*A-P Engineering Staff is working on new 
controls. Come to them now, with your 
products, that they may help you, and 
together with you develop a better post- 
war item for you. 





The noose 






is gradually 
tightening 
around the Axis 
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availability 

of NICHROME 
for peace time 
production 


gets closer 


DRIVER-HARRIS CO. 


HARRISON, N. J. 
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WPB Rules on 100,000 
Dehydrator Units Announc 


Regulations governing the production 
of 100,000 domestic food dehydrators in 
self-contained units were announced by 
the War Production Board today with 
issuance of a new order, L-308. Plans 
for this production were announced by 
WPB on June 22, 1943. 

The order includes a schedule of 31 
manufacturers who will participate in 
the program to produce the food-pre- 
serving units. The manufacture of all 
units permitted under quotas .assigned 
by the order must be completed before 
September 1. Although only 89,000 units 
are scheduled initially, this production 
will be supplemented by the assembly of 
“kits” (dehydrator parts) at vocational- 
educational training centers, which will 
round out the production program. 

Introduction of the domestic dehy- 
drator production has followed the urgent 
request of the War Food Administration 
to implement the food preserving phase of 
its program. 

To insure the flow of the dehydrators 
to those who can make the best use of 
them, WFA and the Consumers Durable 
Goods Division of WPB are collaborat- 
ing on the method of distribution. No 
form of rationing will be imposed. In- 
stead, WFA and WPB are working 
closely with the manufacturers to guide 
the flow of their products. 

Logical ultimate consumers, from this 
point of view, will be farmers and urban 
gardeners who represent many users 
(“bees”, clubs, associations, etc.), or 
individual users with large volumes of 
produce to be preserved. 

The domestic food dehydrators iden- 
tified by L-308 are described as cabinets 
that are self-contained food drying units. 
Each is equipped with a fan or blower, 
a thermostat, and heated by an electric 
heating element, light bulbs, or fuel- 
burning device. They are constructed so 
that temperature, humidity, and air-flow 
are controlled. 

One of the requirements of L-308 is 
that models of domestic dehydrators be 
submitted to WPB’s Office of Produc- 
tion Research and Development for test- 
ing and approval. Instructions on how to 
apply for quotas were issued by WPB to 
more than 100 potential producers, the 
majority of them before June 1. 

All manufacturers who submitted mod- 
els which were approved by OPRD by 
June 30 were assigned quotas. Eleven 
types were thus approved, ten from man- 
ufacturers who have been assigned quotas, 
and one from the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority. To produce the TVA’s quota, 





Smaller War Plants Corporation sel 
21 additional manufacturers who 
on the approved production schedule 
order L-308. 

All other manufacturers were gelg 
on the recommendation of WFA, 

In addition to its action in issuing 
new order, L-308, to permit produc 
of domestic food dehydrators, 
simultaneously amended Order 
(Electrical Appliances) to remove 
mestic dehydration devices and dome 
food dehydration equipment from the§ 
of appliances whose production is » 
hibited by that order. 


G.E. to Manufacture 
Home Dehydrato, 


To help preserve America’s 1943 
tory garden crop, General Electric ( 
will manufacture several thousand ¢ 
trically heated and thermostatically q 
trolled home dehydrators which 
expected to sell at a retail price of $3 
each, according to H. L. Andrews, q 
president in charge of the Comp 
Appliance & Merchandising Departm 
These will comprise a part of the 10 
total for which the WPB recently al 
ted materials. 


Developed by Tressler 


Development of the G. E. dehyd 
was under the direction of Dr. Do 
K. Tressler, Ph. D., formerly d 
chemist of the Birdseye frozen { 
laboratories, also former chief in 
search at the New York State / 
tural Experiment Station and _ profes 
of chemistry in the School of Nutriti 
Cornell University. Dr. Tressler is 
charge of food research for the Gene 
Electric Consumers Institute. 

Two-thirds of a bushel of fruit or 
vegetables such as apples, beets, 4 
or a bushel of greens such as § 
chard, spinach, etc., may be dehyd 
at one time in the G. E. dehydrator, } 
Tressler revealed. 

Constructed according to specificati 
determined by months of research 
testing in the G. E. Consumers Instit 
the dehydrator has a wood frame 
Masonite pressed wood sides. It has 
heat-resistant fan for air circulation 
nichrome wire heating element 
thermostat provides the  all-import 
heat control. 

















































This General Electric home dehydrator, expected to sell at a retail price of $39.95, 
dehydrate two thirds of a bushel of beets, or a bushel of spinach at one time. A 
nichrome wire heating element with thermostat provides accurate heat control, and @ 


fan gives the essential air circulation. The frame is wood, sides are Masonite. 
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The dehydration of food at home re- 
res no sugar, pressure cookers or 
syum sealed jars. Covered cans and 
ier moisture proof containers are 
‘equate for dehydrated food storage. 
yecial moisture proof boxes also are 
ing manufactured by box companies 
ir this purpose. When dehydrated, food 
cupies approximately one tenth of its 
jginal volume. ; . 
Step-by-step instruction in the dehy- 
ration of all kinds of food which can 
successfully dehydrated, will be furn- 
hed by G. E. with each dehydrator. 
instructions will cover preparation of 
nods for dehydration, operation of the 
re hydrator, and the storage and refresh- 
Mae of dehydrated foods. é 
the i Dehydrators will be in production by 
1S Die end of July, it was announced by the 
rafic Appliance Division of General 
Jectric’s Appliance & Mrchandise De- 
bartment, Bridgeport. 
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Washington Approves 
43% Dehyrator Manufacture 


d The War Production Board has ap- 
lly Cg - : : f f 

proved the following list of manufacturers 
ch aio producing domestic food deydrators : 
f $i Bailey Lumber Co., Bluefield, W 
















So iach once sons vnpateoneis 10,000 
MMBeckett Electric Co., Air-O-Line 
Division, Dallas, Texas........ 2,200 


Burdick Baron Co., Dallas, Tex... 1,000 
Burt Co., Denver, Colo........... 500 
limax Machinery Co., Indianapo- 
NS ai ik «dw bacalsi wong anes 
. Conrad Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, 
Se eo 
dwards Cabinet Shop, East Point, 
le obs als nik Goad Sie fi 500 
lectromaster, Inc., Detroit, Mich. 1,500 
olding Carrier Co., Oklahoma 
I ech wks thas emens 
peneral Electric Co., Bridgeport, . 

1 


isa. B. Hicks, Cambridge, Mass.... 1,300 
sen@@mrouston Ready Cut House, Hous- 

5,5. ..d dh a6- aarnine ono 5,000 
or mp. W. Ketcham Co., Crum Lynne, 

; | AOR AP eee 1,000 
Swaoch Refrigerating Co., Inc., Kan- 
Meee City, Mo......cccccc cocccs 1,000 
r, ibman Spanjer Corp., New York, 

Es sccmndae ss oat teens 500 
-atimmeester Industries, Lester, Pa...... 2,500 
h rank Lyon Co., Little Rock, Ark. 2,000 
stitmeacon Cabinet Works, Inc., Ma- 
MY cop aieedetamsbincos . 500 
has = Device, Brooklyn, 


NS Kcixe. as eres s4:60 609 804 gee on 7,500 
achegee Mfg. Co., Grand Rapids, 
ann tcnvcseeccecendiit £.: 3,000 

Noblitt-Sparks Industries, Inc., 
SSS eae ee 8,500 


Dxford Cabinet Co., Oxford, Pa.. 1,500 
Pierce Phelps, Philadelphia, Pa... 7,500 
4 Refrigeration Corp. of America, 


AS ae 3,000 
kome Builders Supply Co., Rome, 
Ua era ey 500 
St. Louis Furniture Workers Assn.. 


Te ae ae. 500 
SEE a?) Hae 500 
IE Pree iA 1,000 


Punroc Refrigerating Co., Glen 
Spa aR an aerate 1,500 
ennessee Valley Association, 
Nashville, Tenn. ............... . 

» A. Tye & Sons, Americus, Ga... 500 





Victory Lighting Film 


_ Lighting Enlists for Victory” is the 
title of a new 35 mm slide film prepared 
by the Residence Lighting Section of 
hting Research Laboratory of Gen- 
eral Electric at Nela Park, Cleveland. 
Consisting of 49 “frames”, the film is 
accompanied by a descriptive text which 
ely comments on each frame. Authors 
of the film are Mary Webber and Helen 
McKinlay, widely known home lighting 
xperts at Nela Park. “Lighting Enlists 
or Victory” is designed to answer an 
urgent need for a new educational tool 
0 help the average householder gear 
elighting to wartime conditions. 




























ning the Army-Navy production award 
upon a recommendation initiated by the 





ninth Westinghouse factory so honored. 
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Y.P.S. West Coast Manager 








Newly appointed representative for the 
Pacific coast area, Frank E. Johns is wel- 
comed by Frank W. Knecht Jr., sales man- 
ager of Youngstown Pressed Steel Co. 
Having just completed a study of steel 
kitchen manufacturing and sales, Johns 
learned planning theory and possibilities 
of Y.P.S. equipment while visiting the home 
office. 





Fluorescent Fixture 
Inventories Down 


Inventories of non-industrial fluorescent 
lighting fixtures have declined sharply 
during the past year and less than one- 
fifth of these companies which had any 
last year still have any, a WPB survey 
shows. 

Questionaires sent to 7,000 wholesalers, 
retailers, manufacturers and assemblers 
who reported inventories of non-industrial 
fixtures in June, 1942, were returned this 
year by only 5,600 firms. Of these, 4,600 
reported no inventories. The remaining 
firms reported inventories as of May 28 
to consist of 38,234 two and four-lamp, 
40-watt fixtures and 16,332 other fixtures. 

Members of the Fluorescent Lighting 
Fixture Advisory Committee, to whom 
the report was made, discussed possible 
charges in order L-78 to facilitate dis- 
tribution of existing stocks, which now 
are released only on rated orders. 

Preliminary reports on the ballast and 
transformer standardization program in- 
dicated progress. One manufacturer re- 
duced ballast types from 50 to eight, and 
another limited his production to 15-types. 
Lead lengths of copper wire have been 
reduced as much as 25 per cent by some 
manufacturers, 


Another "E" to 
Westinghouse 


Declaring that the first step on the road 
to victory is taken in such plants, Maj. 
Gen. Thomas J. Hanley, Jr., of the 
Uz. Army Air Force recently pre- 
sented an Army-Navy “E” pennant to 
the men and women at the Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Company’s 
Mansfield Works who in peacetime build 
electric household appliances. 

Pointing out that 250,000 items of 
Ordnance equipment alone were required 
for the North African expedition, Gen- 
eral Hanley said “you have proved your- 
selves capable of contributing many items 
needed by the Army and Navy.” In win- 


War Department’s Cleveland Ordnance 
District, the Mansfield plant became the 











Who Wants SAUERKRAUT 











For Breakfast? 


HE answer is easy—practically nobody. Nor do most folks like 
to eat breakfast with the stale odor of last night's meal still hanging 
like a blanket around their nostrils. 

Kitchen exhaust fans aren't exactly new. Victor was the outstanding 
manufacturer of domestic ventilators for many years before the war. 
But ventilation in the home of tomorrow won't be confined to the kitchen. 
Fresh, clean air will circulate through the entire house at the touch 


For the amusing but accurate picture of post-war ventilation, write for 
your free copy of the booklet, “You'll Do It 26 
Thousand Times Today.” Address Dept. IB-536. 


Victor ... solving to- 
morrow's ventilation 
problems today 


VICTOR ELECTRIC PRODUCTS, Inc. 
2950 Robertson Road Cincinnati, Ohio 








Appliance Sales Manager 









our bit to win the war, 
of water heaters. When this 


he 
build Clarks, Ed can sell ¢ 
had, for we promise that the trouble-fr 


ability of Clark Water Heaters 


i do our job t 
roved. So, Ed, let's both ‘ 
“ et this thing over as soon as possible. Good luc 


When Planning for Post War 
Overlook the Advantages 


CLAIR KK iter ters 


A Toastmaster product —McGRA 
CLARK WATER HEATER DIVISION, 52 
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Remember the job Ed and his crew did - water 
heaters in '42% When curtailed production put 
Ed out of a job his company made another for 
him. Ed didn’t keep it long, however,—he had 
to be DOING something to further = wor 
effort; that’s why he is a welder today in o wor 
plant. But when this is all over Ed will be back 
at selling, because he enjoys it. 

Ed liked to sell Clark Electric Water Heaters 
‘eved in them. It would have been 
skept tell- 






because he beli ' 
hard to feel otherwise when his customer 


i . * 
ing him how pleased they were with their Clarks 


We want Ed to know that we, too, are doing 
making ports for tanks and planes 
is over and we can again 
m with the same confidence he 
ee depend- 
will be maintained and im- 
o the best of our ability 
k, Ed, 


we'll be seeing you. 


Opportunities Don't 
of Merchandising 


W ELECTRIC COMPANY 
O1W. 65th St.,Chicago 
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When the Stripes are in the Attic... 


A NEW BATTLE WILL BEGIN 





Sound Democracy is Based 


on Public Understanding 


The purpose of this advertisement—and of the 
messages which have preceded it in newspapers 
in New York, Chicago, and Washington—is to 
build a better understanding of the importance 
of Industrial Progress. 


America was built on industrial progress. 
Victory for our armies would be impossible 
without our unparalleled industrial strength. 
Our post-war future will be shaped by it. But to 
maintain this industrial strength we must have 
the intelligent cooperation of every citizen. 


In a democracy, where all have a voice, all 
must understand. 


Fortunately, we have all the facilities with 
which to accomplish this educational job. 
American businesses, large and small, can do 
their share. Through their local press and other 
means they can educate the people in their own 
communities to an understanding of the ines- 
capable fact that we cannot hope to solve our 
Home Front Problems—now or post-war— 
unless the productivity of each and every 
American is increased. 


It is our hope that this McGraw-Hill Cam- 
paign will contribute to this understanding and 
provide the ‘‘educational yeast’’ for others, so 
that every industrial community can receive 
essential insight into the part that a sound in- 
dustry can play in assuring good living. 


Free newspaper mats of this and other adver- 
tisements of the Campaign are available to 
those businesses who lack facilities for telling 
their own story in their local press. Space is 
provided, in these mats, for the signature of 
the local sponsor. 





President 


E were thinking about a soldier named Tim 
the other day . . . but not in a sticky, senti- 
mental sort of a way. 


We were just thinking about the office boy 
who’ll come home a trained technician. 

You see, we’ll owe Tim a job when he gets 
back. But how the heck are we going to fit a man 
who has kept a Flying Fortress in fighting trim 
back into the minuscule responsibilities of sealing 
letters and running errands? 


Obviously, we’ve got to figure out a wider 
scope for a Tim who has learned a great deal, not 
only about machines, but about people. 

And how about the girl who has Tim’s old 
job? She is doing all right. Maybe she will get 
married and quit work when the war is over... 

-but then again? 


See how our thoughts were running? Two jobs 
to provide where only one job existed. 


» If you run a business, or a department, you 
know the next step in our thinking by heart. 
Multiply Tim by the number of employees that 
are in the services, or in government jobs, and add 
the new people that now have their old jobs, and 
you will see that this nation faces the greatest 
opportunity in the history of the world. 


If we live up to that opportunity, we will not 
have 10,000,000 unemployed, with their wonder- 
ful training going to waste. Instead we will have a 
country humming with the released energy of its 
whole people. 







































McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 


pany name, or distribute it in handy booklet form, write or wire: Research 
Dept., McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc., 330 West 42nd St., New York (18), N.Y. 
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When the Stripes are in the Attic . . 


What are we going to do about providing 
10,000,000 new jobs when the uniforms are in 
the attic? 


That will be the peacetime battle, and thou- 
sands of civilians are now planning its strategy 
and tactics. 


Fortunately, there is a better way to use the 
energy and skill of our fighters and war workers 
than putting them on ambition-killing government 
jobs in some super W. P. A. 


American Industry is the best outlet for per- 
sonal energy and skill. 


If you doubt that, remember that our modern 
industry is little more than 50 years old. 

In that short time it has provided more good 
living for more people than all the centuries and 
milleniums that went before. 


American Industry can give good jobs to every 
skilled and energetic person who wants to work. 

How? By extending the process that produced 
so much good living for so many in the years 
gone by. 
> If that is true, then everybody should under- 
stand how industry works, so that the growth of 
industry can be encouraged. 

The purpose of industry is to get more work 
done in less time. 


The life of industry is improvement. 


When products are constantly improved (either 
in appearance, service or price) more and more 
people buy them. That makes jobs. 


When there is no industrial improvement, you 
have a country with living standards like those in 
China, or India. 

When there is slow industrial improvement, 
you have a country like, say, one of the Balkan 
states. 

When there is rapid industrial improvement, 
you have a country like ours, with the highest 
living standards in the world. 

We haven’t always understood this, and so we 
have had periods when there was little new ma- 


A NEW BATTLE WILL BEGIN 


(cont’d) 


chinery and improvement in plant. That helps 
cause depressions. 


But, remember that the plants which made 
electric refrigerators, radios, air conditioning and 
streamlined trains supplied good jobs during the 
last depression, because those were improved prod- 
ucts which people bought in spite of hard times. 
& We don’t need to worry about creating 10 
million new jobs, if we give our nation of Eli 
Whitneys a chance to do their stuff. 

Why do we say ‘‘give them a chance’’?P 


Because the only chance industry has to im- 
prove is through its Seed Money. 

As you know, Seed Money is that part of 
profit which is ‘‘ploughed back’’ into a business 
in improved factories, machines, methods and 
products. 

As you also know, a very great amount of 
Seed Money is being taxed out of existence. 

We don’t think it makes much sense to stunt 
the growth of industry at a time when 10 million 
new jobs will be needed, do youP 

If you think Congress should look into this 
matter of providing better conditions for indus- 
trial growth, tell your Congressman how you feel. 


‘‘Industrial Progress 


is the Source of all Good Living.’’ 





THE McGRAW-HILL NETWORK 
OF INDUSTRIAL COMMUNICATION 


24 publications, which gather ‘‘war-news’’ from the ‘‘war- 
production-froat’’ — a staff of more than 53 editors and 725 
-corresp - More than 1,500,000 executives, 
men 5 ond distributors use the editorial and 
advertising | pastes of these i to hange ideas on war- 
pr pr 
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McGRAW-HILL BOOKS 


Publishers of technical, engineering and business books for 
e hools, and for b and industrial use. 














This advertisement is availablein handy booklet form. (Less than 100 


copies free. Larger quantities, $1.00 per 100; $10.00 per 1000.) 


McGRAW-HILL 


PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC....BOOK COMPANY, INC: 
330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK (18), N. Y. 
THE McGRAW-HILL NETWORK OF INDUSTRIAL COMMUNICATION: 


American Machinist « Air Transport ¢ Aviation * Aviation|News ¢ Bus Transportation « Business Week « Coal Age + Chemical & Metallurgical Engineering 

Construction Methods « Electrical Contracting « Electrical Merchandising « Electrical West « Electrical World « Electronics « Engineering & Mining Journal « 

E. & M. J. Metal and Mineral Markets ¢ Engineering News-Record « Factory M & Mai ¢ Food Industries « Mill Supplies « Power « 
Product Engineering * Textile World + Wh lesaler’s Sal 

Business Publishers International Corporation, an affiliate, publishers of Business and Technical Magazines for Latin America, and Overseas Circulation 
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ee ED RATE: 
ne per insertion. Minimum 
‘ $4.09 (First line in small black 
) of a line count 
of 10% if full pay- 
ment is made in advance for 4 con- 
secutive insertions of undisplay ads. 





WHERE TO BUY 


Parts, Service & Accessories 


DISPLAYED RATE: 
$12.50 per inch per insertion. Contract 
rate on request. (An advertising inch 
is measured vertically %” on one col- 
umn. There are 4 columns—48 inches 
to a page.) 














WASHING MACHINE REPLACEMENT PARTS 
We Have a PARTS JOBBER Near You. 


Address on request. 


The FRANTZ MANUFACTURING @ 


WALTER A FRANTZ 
1251 DUEBER AVE.SW 


CANTON. OHIO 





ONE STOP 
SERVICE 


PARTS 
FOR ALL 
WASHING 
MACHINES 


WRINGER 


~ 24 HOUR SERVICE 
Dust Bags for Cleaners 
155-157-159 State St. 


ROCHESTER-4 N. Y. 








Our 116-page 
FREE! &«., ,\'°°"s; FREE! 
Washing Machine & Vacuum Cleaner Parts. 
Save money by ordering all your supplies 
from one dependable source. 

Quality, Service, Low Prices 
MIDWEST APPLIANCE PARTS CO. 
2722 W. Division St. Chicago, Iil. 











SPECIALTIES 


Electric Mangle Roll Pads and Covers 
Vacuum Cleaner Bags, Ironing Board Pads 
and covers, washer and ironer covers, Ohio 
Textile Specialty Co., W. 54th, Cleveland, oO. 








New Advertisements 
Received by the 30th of the month to ap- 


pear in the issue out of the following month 
subject to space limitations. 








SELLING : 
EMPLOYMENT : 





SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 


(Classified Advertising) 


“OPPORTUNITIES” 


: MERCHANDISE 
: BUSINESS 














7 
2 
NEEDED 4 


@ idle and surplus inven- 
tories of refrigeration parts 
can now be put to essential 
use in helping to maintain 
the nation’s huge investment 
in refrigeration. 

We buy outright for cash, 
usable parts for distribution 
to over 20,000 refrigeration 
service-men customers. Let 
us put your idle inventories 
to good use—you will then 
be helping conserve scarce 
and precious materials. 


The Harry Alter Co. 


1728 So. Michigan Ave 


Chicago, Illinois 











CLOSEOUT 


4,000 Fractional H-P Motors! 
Send for List! 
Will Purchase Motors—for Cash! 


H. U. MANN 








540 Lake Shore Drive CHICAGO 


Electrical Public Relations 
Advertising Executive 
Available 


Now Public Relations and Promotion Counsel to 
two important electrical associations. For ten years 
Advertising Promotion Manager electrical manufac- 
turer. Creates plans that sell now or for the post- 
war period. Good organizer. Initiated war-time 
advertising and war plant conservation, employee 
training incentive production plans for employer. 
Familiar all markets as sales manager. Effective 
placing publicity. Good post-war ideas. Salary sub- 
stantial. Employed. 44. 


PW-623, Electrical Merchandising 
330 West 42 St., New York 18, N. Y. 











WANTED 





ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISE WANTED. 

Reputable chain store organization desires 
quality electrical merchandise, popularly 
priced—immediate cash. Particularly inter- 
ested in household electric appliances, such 
as toasters, grills, roasters, lamps, curlers, 
heaters, flat irons, fans:—health appliances, 
such as infra-ray and ultra-violet lamps, heat- 
ing pads; also flashlights, batteries, etc. Give 
full description of merchandise, including 
cost price and advise quantities available 
W-624, Electrical Merchandising, 330 W. 42nd 
St., New York, N. Y. 





What is 
YOUR Problem? 


Do you need competent men for your staff? 
Are you seeking employment? 


Or, are you looking for—or offering—a busi- 
nass cqperwuany of special interest to men in 
the industry served by this publication? 


The solution of any of these problems can 
logically be found first among other readers of 
Electrical Merchandising. You can get their 
attention—at small cost—through an adver- 
tisement here. 














Big Norge Ad 
Drive Under Way 


Keynoted with a “salute to thé women 
of America for the vital services they are 
rendering their homes and their country,” 
the Norge Division of Borg-Warner 
Corp. is launching in August a new series 
of striking, full page advertisements in 
four colors and in black and white which 
will reach combined monthly circulation 
totals of more than 30,000,000 in the mag- 
azine schedule alone, it was announced 
by Howard E. Blood, Norge president. 

Besides an impressive list of America’s 
foremost magazines, special copy direct- 
ing the attention of dealers to the new 
campaign will appear in the August trade 
papers, Mr. Blood said. Opening of the 
new magazine series will be followed soon 
by an aggressive newspaper campaign in 
more than 130 major or “key” cities. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Blood explained, the 
company is planning to keep a close con- 
tact with more than 9,000 of its dealers 
through mailing pieces, dealer helps, the 
Norge Jury of Marketing Opinion and 
meetings of dealers during the fall and 
winter months. 

The new series, starting in August, 
will carry through the rest of the year 
and identifies Norge with a consistent 
program, it was pointed out. Magazines 
scheduled to carry the advertising include: 
the Saturday Evening Post, Collier’s, Life, 
Good Housekeeping, Ladies Home "Jour- 
nal, McCall’s, American Home, Better 
Homes and Gardens, Household, Farm 
Journal and Farmer’s Wife, Sunset, Hol- 
land’s and the Christian Science Monitor. 

Campbell-Ewald Company, Detroit, is 
directing all Norge advertising. 


Sylvania Expedites Service 
in the South 


To expedite service and delivery to the 
important war industries of the South- 
eastern area, Sylvania Electric Products 
Inc., manufacturers of fluorescent lamps, 
fluorescent lighting fixtures, incandescent 
lamps, radio tubes, wiring devices and 
special electronic products, has estab- 
lished warehouse facilities and divisional 
sales offices at Atlanta, Georgia. 

The new office and warehouse, located 
at 685 Whitehall Street, S. W., Atlanta, 
will be under the supervision of Hugh 
Saussy, manager of Sylvania’s Southeast- 
ern Division. The new warehouse will 
serve customers in the states of Georgia, 
Fiorida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana 
and Tennessee with all products of the 
Lighting Division. Radio tubes will con- 
tinue to be warehoused and handled by 
Fulwiler and Chapman, also located in 
Atlanta. 


7,807 Buyers Visit 
Chicago Furniture Market 


Some 7,807 buyers registered at the 
10-day June market of the American 
Furniture Mart, coming from every state 
in the country, Canada and Mexico. 

Buyers had all returned home before the 
July 4 travel peak, Lawrence A. Whit- 
ing, Furniture Mart president, said. Some 
40 percent fewer buyers attended than 
during the peak market attendance of 
1941, when 13,152 buyers came into the 
city. 
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ARVIN 


AUGUST, 


Peacelime Products 


HOT WATER CAR HEATERS 
HOME AND CAR RADIOS 
BATHROOM ELECTRIC HEATERS 
METAL FURNITURE 
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Ww 
MORE HEAT 
LESS COAL 


(1) It is necessary for everyone to 
save coal—for our war plants and 
armed forces. (2) Comfortable homes 
are necessary for maintaining 
morale and health at home. Our 
discoveries now make both possi- 
ble—at the same time. 
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We are justly proud of the 


STIGLITZ 


WARM-AIRE HEATER 


Victory Model V-618 
with exclusive Air-Jet Carburetion 


32 28 


oe aes 


Saves ¥, 
on coal 


* 
One firing lasts 
up to 3 full days 


Burns the 
smoke and soot 








Proven Satisfactory from Coast to Coast 


sslGLiTz 


of Manufacturing Healing Equipment 
FURNACE & FOUNDRY CO. 


"The Ottest Stove Factory in America” 
2007 PORTLAND AVE., LOUISVILLE, AY. 


x, Marketed Through Leading Distributors — Exclusively 




















































1, DEALERS 
WANTED 


Here’s an unusual opportunity to 
realize big profits from a fast-sell- 
ing product that’s made solely of 
non-priority materials. 

The product, Reyn-o-cell, is a new 
type of insulation which has already 
been accepted in thousands of homes 
as the best protection against hot 
summers and cold winters. There 
are still 23,000,000 homes in the 
U. S. without insulation! 

Reyn-o-cell is adaptable to all 
types of homes—easy to install— 
and no special tools required. It’s 
flameproof and water-repellent .. . 
. a fast-moving, long-profit line for 

3 any dealer, 

, Send today for complete infor- 
\ mation on how you can become a 
Co Reyn-o-cell dealer. No previous ex- 
perience in selling building mate- 
rials necessary. We supply a com- 
plete educational, advertising, pro- 
motional and merchandising pro- 
gram. 


a: 
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Reynolds Metals Company 


Dept. A., Insulation Division 
Richmond, Virginia : 


They’re Doing Fine 


== CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21 


The women who are proving par- 
ticularly successful in the work, han- 
dling general repair jobs rather than 
routine tasks, have emphasized the 
fact that there should be some way of 
telling in advance whether or not a 
woman is mechanically inclined. They 
believe that there are plenty of them— 
many of them, because of lack of op- 
portunity, finding little outlet in peace- 
time life for their mechanical bent. 
They all stress the fact that the work 
is sometimes dirty and that a repair 
shop is no place for a woman who is 
too conscious of her hands and finger- 
nails. They feel that women should 
receive equal pay with.men for the 
same work—and that pay in this some- 
what unorganized field should be 
higher to meet competition from out- 
side. 

Men in the shops say that they do 
not mind having women brought in— 
in fact they find that it livens things 
up. The managers sometimes report 
that the men have not liked the innova- 
tion at first, particularly because in 
some instances the girls who came in 
have done the job better than they 
had been able to do it themselves. 
They have soon adjusted themselves 
to the situation, however, and work 
together amicably. 





Dealer Objections 


From southern California comes a 
similar report of objections to women 
repair employees on the part of deal- 
ers. One large shop which does em- 
ploy a number of women says that 
it is very difficult to find good workers 
among women, and that they have had 
to reject many before finding the right 
ones. Of course, in these days of labor 
shortages, somewhat the same situa- 
tion holds true for such men as are 
obtainable. Large establishments with 
a variety of jobs are able to fit women 
in better, perhaps, than the small shop 
with only one or two employees. But 
it seems well proven that the better 
women in the field are quite capable 
of handling general repair work. In 
no case, of course, have they been 
called upon to handle very heavy 
weights and they obviously could not 
“double in deliveries” of heavy equip- 
ment—a role that sometimes in the 
past has fallen to the repair worker in 
the small shop. They require some 
sort of rest room facilities, a relatively 
decent place to work, and an oppor- 
tunity to sit down at their work. 

They are just now almost as hard to 
obtain as are men. At a recent con- 
ference of the Pacific Coast Electrical 
Association it was pointed out that 
training classes for service workers 
can be carried on only if a new source 
of material for trainees is tapped. It 
may be that the next source of supply 
for repair workers will be part time 
employees from the ranks of house- 
wives. Hobby clubs of the mechanical 
type, such as radio amateurs, or wood- 
workers, might provide a clue to the 
mechanically minded. The daughters 
of mechanics are apt to be more me- 
chanically gifted than those of white 
collar workers—if not from heredity, 
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at least because of early environment. 
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Lhe You know of Sperti as 2 manufac- 
a] 


o\ ¢ turer of SUN LAMPS, IRRADIATION 

\\ LAMPS, FLUORESCENT LIGHTING, MEAT 

} TENDERIZERS and more recently of 
BIO-DYNE OINTMENT. 









You may have heard of sperris 
ELECTRONIC DEVICES, its NAVIGATION 
INSTRUMENTS. 








You will hear more and more of 
new Sperti products and develop- 
ments, .though today, its modern 
manufacturing facilities are almost 
wholly on war duty. 














There is a reason! 


Beyond Sperti there are lab- 

oratori¢és — laboratories dedi- 

} *cated to pure scientific re- 
s J search. 










' Their scientists have made rich 

} contributions to our knowledge of 
irradiation, electronics, flourescent 
lighting and cellular activities. 


*%& ror answers to both ‘ 
current and future prob- } 
lems in research, devel- rd 
opment and manufactur- 
ing, look to Sperti. We 
may be able to fit some 
of your requirements into 
our war production 
schedule as well as help 
you plan and develop 
your line of post - war 
products. Write today. 














Many of their discoveries have 
immediate practical application, and 
Sperti, Inc. was created for the pur- 
pose of making these practical dis- 
coveries available. 








New and Improved Sperti Prod- 
ucts will bring you a profitable and 
quickened business after the war. 


perl... 


CINCINNATI, 


SELL 


FUEL-SAVING 
COMFORT- 
BRINGING 


KOL-GAS 


MAGAZINE TYPE 
HEATER 












RESEAR MANUFACTURING OHIO 















KEEP THE 
HOME FIRES 
BURNING! 


War conditions demand conservation of steel in the manufacture of 
civilian merchandise— 


Fuel saving is also a necessity recognized throughout the nation. 


KOL-GAS HEATER fulfills these needs to an 
unusual degree: 


] Its construction, which incorporates the use of fire- 
brick, permits an important saving in steel. 


2 By means of a scientific heat booster, it provides 

longer fire travel and increased radiating surfaces. 
The fuel magazine holds 100 Ibs. of coal. This coal is 
coked and then burns with an intense heat—practically 
without smoke, soot or clinkers. 


Start now to sell fuel economy to your community. Recom- 
mend early stove and coal buying. Help the government 
in its efforts to solve the civilian fuel problem. Write us 
today for information. 


KOL-GAS HEATER CO. 


COTTON STATES BLDG. NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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Hotpoint Gadget Has Future with Show Biz 





The Western editor of ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING, Tom Blackburn, attended the 
unveiling of a machine gun trainer by Edison General Electric Appliance Co. Inc., 
recently in Chicago. This gun, that shoots plastic pellets (instead of costly bullets) 
by compressed air is destined to become a natural in every amusement park where 
Dead Eye Dicks like to practice on moving targets. Like a real gun, the M-9 trainer 
fires at the rate of 600 explosions per minute and the pellet or “tracer” describes the 
same arc as a real bullet. 





LETTERS 





Postwar 
‘ To the Editor: 

[ have just received my copy of your 
July issue and hasten to congratulate 
you on the editorial which takes to task 
the engineers and architects who are 
dreaming about the kitchens and laun- 
dries of the future. Certainly vou are 
100% right when you say that very 
few of these screwball ideas are com- 
ing from people who know anything 
about the appliance business. 

The washing machine industry 
could, even now, produce a list of en- 
gineers’ dreams which turned out to 
be rank failures when some practical 
housewife was given the job of doing 
the family’s washing with them. Per- 
sonally, I am a little afraid that when 
this war is over, there will be some 
more of these come on the market 
but from all I have been able to hear 
so far, I think the woman who has the 
job of doing the family washing on 
Monday morning in addition to all of 
her other daily tasks will much prefer 
to use the simple washing machines 
which have been developed over the 
more than thirty years that practical 
washing machine manufacturers have 
been carrying on. 

When you talk to people nowadays 
and ask them what they are going to 
buy first when the war is over, the 
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standard answer is either—‘another 
automobile” or ‘an automobile.” Be- 
fore the war there was a very strong 
tendency on the part of the people in 
both United States and Canada to put 
the automobile first and the home 
second. The home was a place in 
which they lived when there was no- 
where to go in the automobile and it 
was steadily growing smaller in size, 
which was a perfectly reasonable de- 
velopment because with the change in 
uur habits of living, there was no 
longer any use for the old fashioned 
type of home in which the family 
spent most of its time when it was not 
working, and in which it did most of 
its entertaining. 

I expect after the war that more 
than ever, people will use their homes 
as simple but comfortable places in 
which to live when they are not travel- 
ling somewhere else. 

Undoubtedly there will be changes 
and developments in the appliances 
which we knew before the war, but I 
think it is a tremendous mistake for 
anyone to promote the idea that these 
changes will be radical or immediately 
forthcoming. By doing this, we are 
going to make it extremely difficult to 
sell the only kind of appliances that we 
are going to be able to make for at 
least a year or two after the war. 


C. B. Pearce, 

Manager, Washing Machine Division, 
Canadian Westinghouse Co., 
Hamilton, Canada. 
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will help you 
SAVE MAN-HOURS... 
SAVE MATERIALS... 
SPEED PRODUCTION 


1. Conserve 


by strategic selection, application 
and use of electrical equipment. 


EXAMPLE 


Standard gearmotors or speed reducers 
save materials required by sheaves, belts, 
chains and line shafts. In addition, they 
commonly effect power or energy savings 
up to 10.5%. 


by utilizing new developments that 
reduce need for critical materials 
and man-hours. 


EXAMPLE 
X-ray inspection detects defective cast- 
ings or welded sub-assemblies before they 
are machined or assembled. It replaces 
“destructive” tests ... reduces rejects ... 
eliminates wasted machinery man-hours. 











3. Conserve 


by utilizing available facilities for 
preventing breakdowns and reduc- 
ing machine outages. 
EXAMPLE 
“Maintenance Hints”—a complete, 
pocket-size manual covering recom- 
mended upkeep practice for electrical 
apparatus—is a maintenance help avail- 
able without charge. Check your Westing- 
house representative for copies, 


by utilizing materials which in 
many cases can replace critical 
materials and do a better job. 


EXAMPLE 
Micarta, a heavy-duty industrial plastic, 
outwears other materials in many bearing 
applications. Typical of many uses are 
steel mill roll neck bearings and marine 
stern tube and pintle bushings. 


5. Conserve 


by tapping all sources of salvage- 
able scrap. 
EXAMPLE 


Systematic planning can uncover many 
ways of reclaiming worn equipment and 
waste material. Samples of salvage forms 
and organization charts in use in Westing- 
house plants will gladly be made available 
on request. 
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| Westinghouse 

















Another Example of Kelvinator’s RETAIL-MINDED ACTION 


eW Wartime dea Exchange Projed 
Announced for Home Heonomists’ 


$1,000 IN WAR BOND 

IS MONTHLY AWARD 

FOR BEST NUTRITION 
IDEAS 


Government Specialists to 
Act as Advisers and Judges 








A $25.00 War Savings 
Bond will be awarded each 
month by Kelvinator to 
each of the originators of 
the forty best ideas sub- 
mitted in Kelvinator’s 
new “Wartime Idea Ex- 
change” Project. 

Because this new Kel- 
vinator program represents 
such an important and 
fundamental contribution 
to the war effort, and par- 
ticularly in view of the 
home-front problems fac- 
ing housewives today, im- 
portant government food 
and nutrition experts who 
are working on these same 
problems have been happy 
to lend their aid and coun- 
sel. As a result, Kelvinator 
has selected a Board of 
Judges to choose the forty 
most helpful ideas each 
month—and to act as a 
Board of Advisers, as well, 
in setting up the monthly 
projects which will be of 
greatest current interest to 
the women of America. 
The nationally-known 
specialists who form Kel- 
vinator’s Board of Judges 
are 

Dr. M. L. WiLson, Nu- 
trition and Food Conser- 
vation Chief, Nutrition 
and Food Conservation 
Branch of the Food Dis 
tribution Administration 
Washington, D. C 

Dr. LovuIse STANLEY, 
Special Assistant to the 
Administrator, Agricul 
tural Research Adminis 
tration, Washington, D.C 

Georce E. FARRELI 
Principal Agricultural Spe 
cialist, United States De 
partment of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C 





Dr. M. L. Wilson 


Dr. Loulse Stanley 


G. E. Farrell 





Gertrude Warren 


Miss GERTRUDE War- 
REN, Senior 4-H Group 
Organizer, Specialist in 
Extension Service, United 
States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, 
D.C 





Mrs. Puiuie L. Crow- 
Lig, Typical American 
Housewife, Office of Price 
Administration, Washing- 
ton, D, C, 








*. L. Crowllie 
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Kelvinator Is Building 
Now For Post-War 
Business 


The tremendous amount of consumer 
good will that accrues to Kelvinator and 
Kelvinator merchants through the new 
“Wartime Idea Exchange’”’ Project will 
pay sound dividends when Kelvinator 
again has merchandise to sell. Today 
housewives need all the help they can 
get with the new problems that arise in 
feeding their families and conserving 
household equipment. Home Economists 
are the finest source of practical new 
ideas for solving these problems. Kel- 
vinator’s contribution is bringing the 
two together. In performing a valuable 
service today to our government, to 
Home Economists and the nation’s 
homemakers, this Kelvinator program 
will have the eventual result of building 
post-war electric range and refrigerator 
sales. 





NATION’S HOUSEWIVES, 
KELVINATOR DEALERS 
TO BENEFIT 


Through this Kelvinator program, the 
housewives of the nation will receive the 
full benefit of the alert minds of the 
Home Economics profession, as their 
training and professional skill are 
brought to bear on the wartime prob- 
lems confronting homemakers daily. 

The best ideas of the nation’s Home 
Economists on such typical subjects as 
“Aids to Home Preservation of Fall 
Vegetables and Fruits,” the first monthly 
project assigned, will be published in the 
monthly bulletin, “Helps for Home- 
makers.”’ The timeliness of these ideas 
of the country’s experts on home prob- 
lems will make this an eagerly sought 
for item by housewives in every com- 
munity. For Kelvinator retailers, the 
bulletin provides an ideal means of giv- 
ing a vital wartime service to consum- 
ers, and building future good will. 





SCRAP is 
POWER 


Cooperate With Your Industry! 
Salvage All Inoperative Parts 
Containing Critical Materials... 
Put Vitally-Needed Scrap Back 
Into the Scrap TODAY ! 








Dealers Will Distribute to Homemakel 
Best Ideas of Leading Home Economist 
to Further Government Nutrition Progre 


Kelvinator, through its Kelvin Kitchen, announced to Home Econo 

in June the inauguration of a new program called the “Wartime Id 

Exchange” Project. Designed as a clearing house and stimulant for out 
standing new ideas on nutrition and conservation to further the gover 
ment’s national program, the plan calls for monthly projects of immedi 

interest to homemakers, and the awarding of $1,000 in War Savings Bong 
for the forty best ideas originated by leading Home Economists on tf 
subject assigned. 


MONTHLY BULLETINS FOR HOME ECONOMISTS AND HOMEMAKERS 


“Kelvin-Gram” Features Home-Front News from Washington 


The promotion plan is built around a monthly bulletin, the ‘“‘Kelvin-Gram, 
which will be published as a four-page insert each month in one of 

leading publications of the Home Economics profession, ‘“What’s Newi 
Home Economics.” In addition to announcing the new project of th 
month, the “‘Kelvin-Gram” will carry two pages of last-minute Washin 
ton news notes of the month’s outstanding home-front food problems ¢ 
especial interest to Home Economists, together with suggestions from th 


Kelvin Kitchen for meeting and presenting these problems to the nation! 
homemakers. 


“Helps for Homemakers” Bulletin for Distribution by Retailers 
The nub of the plan from the dealers’ viewpoint is the publication of th 
outstanding ideas, received from each monthly ‘Wartime Idea Exchang 
Project, in a pamphlet entitled “Helps for Homemakers.” These will h 
available to retailers, Home Economists and utilities for use in their dired 
contacts with consumers. In addition, these ideas will be sent to 700 radi 
stations for use on their daily domestic science and women’s programs. 

Announced in the June issue of ““What’s New in Home Economics,” th 
first project has already aroused great enthusiasm and every mail bri 


ideas for the Exchange Project and requests for additional copies of th 
“Kelvin-Gram.” 
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